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BY 
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COMPTON, BERKSHIRE 


During 1944 one of the three dairy herds (Cheseridge 
Farm) at this Field Station became infected with brucellosis. 
The circumstances under which this occurred were well 
defined. There was a severe outbreak of the disease at a 
neighbouring farm and animals from this herd gained access 
to Cheseridge by a public right of way. This occurred 
during the night and the presence of these cattle was not 
detected until early next morning when they were removed 
immediately. Apart from 15 reactors in first calf heifers 
on this farm during 1941-42, the Compton herds had been 
maintained free from brucellosis for many years, accom- 
panied by a frequent blood-testing routine. In the present 
instance, after the contact with the infected cattle, it was 
only a matter of a few weeks before the first reactor was 
detected in this negative herd. In an ordinary commercial 
herd immediate vaccination would have been recommended, 
but we were anxious to maintain the animals completely 
free from infection so that susceptible cattle could be sup- 
plied from this farm for brucellosis experiments: therefore, 
a policy of blood testing, isolation and disposal of reactors 
was commenced. Immediately an animal failed to pass the 
agglutination test at 1 : 40 it was removed from the herd, 
but after numerous cows had been disposed of in this way, 
it became obvious that heavy loss would occur if this policy 
was continued and it was decided to vaccinate with S. 19. 

Fig. 1 shows the result of the attempt made to control 
the disease by blood testing and elimination of reactors, 
from which it will be seen that in the course of approxi- 
mately five months 48 reactors were detected. 
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This experience showed that in the face of a rapidly 

spreading infection, blood testing, even at close intervals, 
with elimination of reactors, failed to arrest the progress of 
the disease. Consequently it was decided to vaccinate all 
the cows in the herd, irrespective of the stage of pregnancy, _ 
in an effort to create a satisfactory herd immunity. 
- Thus an opportunity was afforded to acquire information 
in the field regarding the vaccination of pregnant cows 
during an “‘ abortion storm.’’ The subsequent histories of 
the animals vaccinated during pregnancy and _ the 
cultural and pathogenic properties of strains of Br. abortus 
recovered at parturition, will be described in this paper. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Animals Employed,—Forty-two Ayrshire and Friesian 
cows and heifers whose period of gestation at vaccination 
averaged 5°7 months. These animals were either negative 
to the agglutination test or reacting at 1 : 10 at the time 
of vaccination. 

METHODS OF OBTAINING SAMPLES, CULTURAL AND 
AGGLUTINATION TECHNIQUE 


These have been described in detail in previous papers, 
e.g., McDiarmid (1949). At parturition cultures were pre- 
pared from the colostrum, the cotyledons, or, where these 
were unobtainable, from swabs taken from the cervix. The 
stomach contents of all the dead calves were also examined. 

Ten Br, abortus colonies were picked from one of the 
original plates in order to provide a “‘ mixed ’’ culture 
which was preserved by drying and examined later. 

Biological Tests.—lf no growth of Br. abortus was ob- 
served on the plates within a period of two days the 
material was inoculated intramuscularly into two guinea- 
pigs of about 250 g. weight, the dose consisting of 2 ml. 
for each animal, 1 ml, being injected into each hind leg. 
After a period of three weeks the guinea-pigs were killed, 
blood was collected for the agglutination test and the spleens 
removed for examination for Br. abortus. The whole 
spleen was emulsified ‘in twice its own volume of Ringer 
solution and o1 ml. of this suspension was spread upon 
the surface of a bacto-tryptose blood agar plate. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF STRAINS RECOVERED BY THESE 
METHODS 


The strains were tested for: 

(1) CO, Sensitivity. 

(2) Sensitivity to 
(1944) was used. 

(3) Virulence for the Guinea-pig.—The strains were ex- 
amined for virulence by a method similar to that described 
by de Ropp (1945). Groups of guinea-pigs were injected 
intramuscularly with approximately 1,000,000 viable 
organisms suspended in Ringer solution and the subsequent 
course of infection was determined by killing animals at 
intervals of three, seven, and 15 weeks. The main index of 
infection was the presence of viable organisms in the spleen, 
but the percentage spleen weight to bodyweight and agglu- 
tination titre of the serum were also noted. 


Thionin Blue.—McLeod’s method 
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In all these tests suitable control cultures consisting of 
Br. abortus strain 19 and strain 544 were employed. 


PROCEDURE AFTER VACCINATION 


The animals were bled and vaccinated subcutaneously 
with 5 ml. strain 19 vaccine on April 24th, 1944. There- 
after the following samples were obtained : — 

Before Parturition.—Blood samples for agglutination test 
three weeks after vaccination and thereafter at three 
monthly intervals. 

After Parturition. — 

1. Blood. 

2. Colostrum. 

3. Cotyledon or swab from cervix. 

4. Foetal stomach contents if available. 


RESULTS 


A detailed history of each individual animal is given in 
Table I. 


The Period of Gestation at which the Cattle were 
Vaccinated.—It will be seen from Table I that the period 
of pregnancy at which vaccine was applied varied con- 
siderably, the range extending from 12 to 236 days. 


AGGLUTINATION TITRES 


(a) At Vaccination.—\lwenty-nine animals, as shown in 
Table I, were completely negative to the agglutination test 
at vaccination and 13 showing a titre at I : 10 were re- 
corded. Since all the cattle on the premises were exposed 
to the risk of Br. abortus infection, the possibility that some 
of these animals were in the early stages of infection could 
not be excluded and subsequent events showed that some 
animals were, in fact, infected prior to vaccination or at 4 
later date. 

(b) Three Weeks after Vaccination.—The total range of 
agglutination titres for all the vaccinated cattle was 
I : 20to Tr : 5,120, the titres of those which were negative 
at vaccination ranged from 1 : 40 to 1 : 5,120, and the 


Tasie | 
INpitvipuaL Histortes OF PREGNANT ANIMALS VACCINATED WITH STRAIN 19 Br. abortus 


History of pregnancy 
Serial Gestation Agglutination titres Examination at parturition 
No. period Gesta- — 
of (at vaccn.) At Three Three tion Parturi- Fate Blood 
animal indays vaccn weeks months period tion of aggl. Cultural and biological examination 
later later (days) calf titre . 
23 178 10 20 10 276 N L 10 
24 136 10 640 160 286 N L 320 
36 164 = 640 80 282 N L 40 Cotyledons 
51 105 — 2,560 80 293 N L 40 
54 184 10 1,280 10,240 265 P L 5,120 Culturally, all were negative except 
62 105 os 160 80 277 N L 40 Nos. 65, 74 and 85. In addition, 
65 196 10 640 10,240 244 A D 5,120 Nos. 97 and 390 were positive bio- 
71 209 pe 320 40 284 N L 80 logically. 
74 198 10 1,280 2,560 221 A D 1,280 
75 65 —_ 160 160 265 P L. 320 
82 180 — 640 40 277 N L 40 
83 204 i 40 1,280 283 N L 1,280 
85 159 10 40 160 172 A D 160 
97 181 10 320 160 278 N(D L 80 
104 82 — 2,560 sO 283 N L 80 
106 197 —- 640 40 285 N L 40 
lll 69 10 640 40 280 N L —- Foetal stomach contents 
112 175 10 20 20 285 N L _— 
117 127 — 640 40 289 N L 40 Six samples were examined ; all were 
134 57 1,280 160 , 279 N 160 negative culturally except numbers 65 
140 71 — 2,560 640 290 N L 640 and 85. Cultures from No. 74 were 
143 193 = 640 80 296 N L 80 - contaminated, but this sample was 
147 189 aus 2,560 320 278 N L 320 _ positive biologically. 
328 153 — 320 2,560 254 A L 1,280 
330 178 — 5,120 320 260 N L 320 
336 186 10 640 80 282 N L 40 
343 236 — 320 160 291 N L 160 
350 12 — 5,120 160 289 N L 320 
354 214 10 5,120 320 287 N L 640 
365 205 = 5,120 1,280 287 N L 1,280 
366 202 — 1,280 80 285 N L 80 
367 168 — 5,120 320 280 N L 320 
376 99 10 2,560 1,280 226 A D 1,280 Colostrum 
377 201 _ 5,120 640 277 N L 640 
378 207 —_— 1,280 320 283 dystokia D 80 Culturally, all samples were negative 
383 201 _ 2,560 320 282 N L 320 except Nos. 65 and 85. Biologically, 
390 168 — 2,660 80 238 A D 2,560 Nos. 74 and 97 were positive. 
392 209 — 2,560 320 278 N L 320 
394 209 10 5,120 5,120 286 N L 2,560 
396 199 _— 1,280 160 280 N L 160 
381 166 — 2,560 160 275 N L 160 
380 158 a 5,120 1,280 275 N L 1,280 
— signifies Negative N signifies Normal P signifies Premature A signifies rtion 
(D » Infected » Dead 10 titre of 1; 10 
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tires of those which had a primary titre of 1 : 
from I : 20 to I : 5,120. 

(c) Three Months after Vaccixation—The range of 
agglutination titres for all the vaccinated animals was 
1: 10 tor : 10,240. For those which were originally non- 
reactors the range was I : 40 to I : 2,560, and the titres 
of those which reacted primarily at 1 : 10 ranged from 
I: Io tol : 10,240. 

(d) At Parturition.—The range for all the animals was 
0 to I: 5,120, the range of the original non-reactors was 
1. 40 to I: 2,560 and the original 1 : 10 reactors showed 
a range of o to I: 5,120. 


10 ranged 


HISTORY OF PREGNANCY 


(a) Gestation Period.—This varied from 172 to 296 days 
(mean 273). The original non-reactor group showed a 
range of 238 to 296 days (mean 279) and the range of the 
original I : 10 reactors was 172 to 287 days (mean 261). 

(b) Living Calves.—The total number of live calves pro- 
duced from the 42 animals was 36 (85°77 per cent.). Of 
these calves 27 were born from the 29 original non-reactors 
and nine from the 13 cattle originally reacting at 1 : 10. 

(c) Infection Rate.—Five of the, 42 animals were found 
to be infected with Br. abortus at calving, the organisms 
being recovered from one or more of the tissues examined. 
Of these five cases, four belonged to the 1 : 10 group and 
one to the non-reactor group. 


THE EXAMINATION OF STRAINS OF Br. abortus RECOVERED 
FROM THE VACCINATED ANIMALS 


Cultural Characters.—These are shown in Table II, and 
it will be observed that four of the five strains were CO. 
sensitive and capable of growth on thionin blue medium. 
The fifth strain (No. 390) was aerobic, highly sensitive to 
the presence of thionin blue and was presumably S. 10. 


VIRULENCE TESTS IN GUINEA-PIGS 


The results of virulence tests are shown in Table III. In 
the S. 19 (control group) infection was shown to be present 
three weeks after the guinea-pigs had been inoculated, a 
trace of infection was shown to be present at seven weeks 
and no infection was detected at 15 weeks. In the 544 
group (controls) persisting infection was found at three, 
seven, and 15 weeks. The spleen weight-bodyweight ratios 


Taste II 


CuLrurRAL EXAMINATION 


Thionin 
Strain No. Co, blue 
sensitivity sensitivity 
65 
74 
SO 
07 
390 
Controls 
s. 19 
544 4 


and agglutination titres were correspondingly greater in the 
544 group. 

With one exception, No. 390, strains isolated from the 
pregnant cows conformed to the 544 pattern producing per- 
sisting infection, high titres and large spleens in the guinea- 
pigs. Strain 390 was similar to S. 19 in that, although the 
organism was recovered at three weeks from the spleens of 
the experimental animals, no evidence of infection was 
found at seven or 15 weeks. Moreover, the spleens of these 
guinea-pigs were not altered in size and the agglutination 
titres remained consistently low. 


DISCUSSION 


An examination of the literature does not reveal many 
published accounts of clear-cut experiments to determine 
the effect of inoculating pregnant cows with S. 19 Br. 
abortus and the evidence available is somewhat conflicting. 
Haring and Traum (1937) reported that they vaccinated 
eight pregnant cows with S. 19. Subsequently three of 
these animals were exposed to a virulent experimental in- 
fection—a strain of Br. abortus resembling S. 19 was re- 
covered from one animal in each group at parturition. 
Birch, Gilman and Stone (1943) fed S. 19 at frequent 
intervals to eight cows; one animal produced a premature 
calf and the placenta was proved infective by biological 
examination. Deem and Cross (1945) from experience in 
the field give two examples of abortion following vaccina- 
tion with S. 19. Moore and Mitchell (1948) report the 


Taste III 


VIRULENCE TESTS IN GUINEA-PIGS 


Mean agglutination titre 


Mean spleen weight/Bodyweight ratio * 


-Spleen cultures 


3 weeks 7 weeks 15 weeks 3 weeks 7 weeks 15 weeks 3 weeks 7 weeks 15 weeks 

384 7,680 10,240 0-17 0-41 0-39 + 5/5 5/5 

74 256 3,408 10,240 0-21 0-27 0-44 + 6/5 + 5/5 +- 5/5 

85 344 7,680 7,168 0-14 0-79 0-34 +} 5/5 + 5/5 6/5 
390 186 14 0 0-14 0-14 0-13 + 5/5 _ ae 

Controls 

544 448 10,240 7,168 0-20 0-44 0-32 + 5/5 + 5/5 | 5/5 

Ss. 19 64 16 0 0-13 0-14 0-14 + 5/5 + 2/5 — 


* signifies Mean for five guinea-pigs. 
+ . Br. abortus isolated. 


5/5. 


» No Br. abortus isolated. 
Five out of five guinea-pigs infected. 


The field strain from cow No. 97 failed to grow from the dried state, and therefore no biological tests were made on this culture. 
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vaccination of 68 pregnant animals, all of which calved 
normally. Subsequently, the same authors (1950) vac- 
cinated an additional 30 pregnant cows—Br. abortus was 
not recovered at parturition. In the present work cultural 
and biological examinations were carried out with material 
taken at parturition from cattle vaccinated during preg- 
nancy with S. 19. These cattle were exposed to the risk 
of natural infection with Br. abortus before and after vac- 
cination, but in view of the work of Mingle, Manthei and 
Jasmin (1941) and Taylor and McDiarmid (1949), the 
stability of the character of reduced virulence of S. 19 was 
considered to be of sufficient value to distinguish this strain 
from any field strains which might be encountered. 
Throughout the course of this work only one animal of 42 
examined was found to be infected with S. 19 at parturition. 
In view of the fact that the range of duration of pregnancy 
when the vaccine was applied varied from 12 to 236 days 
with a mean gestation period of 160 days, it appears that 
the vaccination of pregnant cattle at any period of preg- 
nancy is justified when dealing with a severe outbreak of 
contagious abortion in a dairy herd. Moreover, in an in- 
fected herd, the possibility always exists that non-immunised 
pregnant animals might become infected with the field 
strains with subsequent infective abortions, whereas if an 
abortion should occur in a pregnant animal as a result of 
vaccination with S. 19 the evidence available suggests that 
this strain will remain unaltered in character and the danger 
of spread of infection will be materially reduced. 


SUMMARY 


An attempt was made to control the spread of Br. abortus 
infection in a dairy herd by blood testing and disposal of 
reactors. This met with no success and it became neces- 
sary to vaccinate all the cows, including pregnant animals, 
with S. 19 vaccine. 

Five cases of Br. abortus infection were detected at par- 
turition from 42 animals vaccinated at a mean gestation 
period of 5:7 months. Four of these five strains were 
apparently field strains, but the fifth strain was aerobic, 
sensitive to thionin blue, and similar to S. 19 in virulence 
for the guinea-pig. Our experience indicates that the risk 
of abortion due to vaccination of pregnant cattle with S. 19 
Br. abortus vaccine appears to be slight. The findings of 
other authors are reviewed. 
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The amount of meat condemned at Diss (Norfolk) slaughterhouse 
during February, according to the Sanitary Inspector, was sufficient 
at the present ration to feed a population almost twice that of the 
town. Diss has about 3,500 inhabitants. The report was presented 


by the Health Committee at the March meeting of the U.D.C.—Meat 
Trades Journal. 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


VIBRIO FOETUS INFECTION IN CATTLE* 
P. G. HIGNETT, 


FROM THE WELLCOME VETERINARY RESEARCH STATION, 
FRANT, SUSSEX 


There is every reason to believe that infection with V. 
foetus is more widespread and causes greater loss in this 
country than is generally supposed. We, at this station, 
are finding the organism in an ever increasing number ot 
herds. The manitestations of the disease are so variable, 
particularly where the infection has been present for a long 
time, and the difficulties of isolating the organism so great 
that this condition cannot but cause grave concern to al! 
interested in bovine fertility. 

Deas (1950) in the discussion of the paper by Hignett 
(S. L.), at the N.V.M.A. Congress at Cardiff, gave an 
admirable description of the clinical manifestations of 
vibriosis. We feel, nevertheless, that the subject is of such 
importance that the salient points will bear repetition. 


CLINICAL PICTURE 


When the infection is first introduced into a herd there 
is usually a high, but variable, incidence of infertility with 
return to service at irregular periods. Irregular return to 
service, of course, is a constant feature of any condition 
which leads to early foetal death. Very early abortions 
may, or may not, be noticed by the stockman. Discharge 
is not prominent, but a slight muco-purulent discharge may 
be the only sign of an abortion. ; 

It is believed that so-called granular vaginitis may be a 
prominent feature of some outbreaks of vibriosis. 

At a later stage abortions occur at four to seven months 
or later, but the abortion rate is never really high. 

Plastridge et al. (1947, 1948) quote an average of 42 per 
cent. with a range of 4 per cent. to 20 per cent. and this 
agrees with our own findings. In no case is there an abor- 
tion storm as with brucellosis. Eventually the cows acquire 
a tolerance to the infection and little trouble may be seen 
in the main herd. However, if the stock bull is used on 
maiden heifers these will be difficult to get in calf. Where 
the same bull is used on cows and on heifers and there is no 
breeding problem in the heifers the chances that V. foetus 
is involved are very slight. 

In many outbreaks of the disease there is a high incidence 
of retained foetal membranes and the birth of weakly calves 
‘has been reported. 


METHOD OF SPREAD 

The disease is generally believed to be primarily venereal 
in origin and we have succeeded in obtaining the organism 
from the accessory fluids of a bull. From the history of 
many herds it would appear that venereal spread is very 
common. 

One Friesian herd we investigated had enjoyed a con- 
ception rate of 66 per cent., using two stock bulls A and 
B. One of these bulls (A) was lent to another herd which 
also had a high conception rate. In this herd A himself 
was satisfactorily fertile. After some months A returned 
to his owners but had a very poor conception rate in his 
own herd although bull B was still as fertile as previously. 
Eventually bull B served a cow which had turned to a 


* Made to the South-Eastern Division, N.V.M.A., at Frant, 
November 22nd, 1950. 
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service by bull A and from then on his conception rate 
dropped to 10 per cent. We were able to isolate V. foetus 
from cows in this herd. It is assumed that the high concep- 
tion rate of bull A in the herd to which he was loaned was 
due to the cows in that herd having acquired a tolerance to 
V. foetus. 

In another case a Jersey herd had a satisfactory breeding 
history until a heifer was sent away to a well-bred bull for 
service. A herd breeding problem existed in the herd to 
which the heifer was sent. After returning home she again 
broke to service and was mated by the stock bull. From 
then on there was a marked and spectacular drop in the 
conception rate of the herd. : 

However, M’Fadyean and Stockman (1913) and Smith 
(1919a, 1923) produced the disease in cattle by intravenous 
and subcutaneous injections of V. foetus and Lindenstruth 
(1949) succeeded in causing vibrionic abortion in sheep by 
feeding cultures of the organism, so that we cannot rule 
out the possibility of other means of spread. 

It may be of interest to note that according to Roberts 
et al. (1950) ‘‘ Canham (1948) cited an outbreak of vibrionic 
abortion in South Africa in 1940. All the cattle had been 
born on the farm. No outside animals had been brought 
in for service. The bull was four years old and had never 
been off the farm. The herd had been _brucellosis- 
free for over ten years, and there had been no 
abortions in the previous five years. There were no sheep 
or goats on the farm. The next year there were nine abor- 
tions due to vibriosis, after which the herd had no abortions 
and was apparently free of the disease for the next five 
years. He was unable to determine the source of infection.”’ 


DIAGNOSIS 


With experience one can be reasonably sure of the 
diagnosis on the history alone, especially where the trouble 
obviously has started after the introduction of a new animal 
or after a cow has been away for service. One must stress, 
however, that in obtaining this history something more than 
casual questioning of the stockman is required and invari- 
ably it is necessary to examine closely the herd breeding 
records. A history of a high level of fertility in the cows 
with a poor conception rate in heifers being served by the 
same bull should be regarded with suspicion. All cases 
where more than 2 per cent. abortions occur in herds which 
are free from brucellosis or have been vaccinated must be 
regarded as possible vibriosis cases. 

Positive diagnosis depends upon demonstration of the 
organism in an aborted foetus or in vaginal material. It 
should be noted here that according to Smith (1g19b, 1923) 
it is possible for abortion to occur as a result of a vibrionic 
placentitis without the foetus itself being infected. 

The organism is so delicate, and is so readily masked by 
contaminating bacteria, that it is essential that the material 
for diagnosis should reach the laboratory as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Foetuses should be sent by hand as in most cases 
the organism will not survive overnight. When the material 
cannot be delivered at once, smears should be made of 
stomach contents and sent with the foetus. The organism 
is far from easy to culture and almost invariably vaginal 
material and foetal membranes are so grossly contaminated 
that other organisms overgrow the cultures. 

A great deal of work has been done in this country 
(chiefly by Lawson) and abroad on serological methods of 
diagnosing the disease. Unfortunately the antigenic make- 
up of V. foetus is so complex that it is difficult to obtain a 
definite result, but when used as a herd test the serum 
agglutination test can be useful. More recently a vaginal 


mucus agglutination test has been devised which gives very 
promising results. 


CONTROL AND TREATMENT 


Rest from service is the form of treatment giving the most 
encouraging results. Unfortunately, we do not know how 
long a cow can remain infected and we, ourselves, have 
recovered V. foetus from cows which have calved normal 
calves at full term so that, assuming the infection in these 
cows was venereal, the pregnant cow, at least, can remain 
infected for nine months. 

Generally, rest from service for three months is recom- 
mended, at the end of which time the cows should have 
become tolerant to the infection and a reasonable measure 
of success can be expected using the original stock bull, 
although, of course, a low abortion rate must also be ex- 
pected. A clean bull should be obtained for the heifers 
and eventually a clean herd will be built up from their 
progeny. 

Deas reports good results following penicillin irrigations 
and it is, of course, possible that some of the newer anti- 
biotics will be effective. 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS 


It will be perfectly obvious that in many ways V. foetus 
infection closely resembles other causes of infertility, e.g., 
trichomoniasis and some forms of nutritional disturbance. 
Differential diagnosis, however, can be made on the basis 
of clinical findings, e.g., the presence of normal corpora 
lutea in vibriosis and the absence of changes associated with 
faulty nutrition such as the ‘‘ crackly ’’ skin of copper 
deficiency. 

Nutritional imbalance can, and does, frequently exist 
alongside V. foetus infection and though either alone will 
cause a herd breeding problem the two together obviously 
will create a much more serious problem. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that in investigating a 
herd breeding problem, having satisfied oneself that the bull 
or bulls are of normal fertility, one must first search for 
infectious agents. Only when one is satisfied that they are 
not primarily responsible for the problem should attention 
be turned to nutritional or other factors. 
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WEEKLY WIspoM 

“ Where civil liberties are at stake, freedom is more important 

than an occasional abuse of freedom.”—Nature. 

Further A.I. centres, in addition to the station already estab- 
lished at Grange, Co. Meath, are planned for Clonakilty, Co. Cork, 
Castleisland, Co. Kerry, and possibly in Co. Clare, the Irish Minister 
of Agriculture, Mr. James Dillon, has announced. 
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ABSTRACTS 


[Bromsulphalein Liver Function Test as an Aid in the Di: g- 
nosis of Canine Hepatosis. Horr.ein & GREENE. (1950.) 
N. Amer. Vet. 31. 662-665.] 


The authors review very briefly some of the methods used 
to assess liver function. They conclude that the bromsul- 
oye test is the most practical one for use in animals. 

he principle of the test is that when bromsulphalein is 
given intravenously it is rapidly removed by the liver and 
excreted in the bile. In healthy animals after a period of 
30 minutes the blood should be free of the dye or show 
only traces. Increased dye retention is evidence of liver 
dysfunction. 

Hoerlein and Greene recommend that the dye should be 
given on a basis of 5 mg. per kg. and that the solution 
should be injected slowly into a cephalic vein. After 
30 minutes, 5 c.c. of blood should be withdrawn from the 
opposite vein. The blood is allowed to clot and the serum 
placed in two small tubes. To one tube is added one or two 
drops of 10 per cent. sodium hydroxide, and to the other 
one drop of 5 per cent. hydrochloric acid. This acidified 
tube is used as a blank which is placed in front of the 
standard. Using colorimetric methods, the alkalinised tube 
is then compared with standards. 

The results of using this test in a number of canine dis- 
eases are recorded and compared with the results given by 
other tests. The authors conclude that ‘‘ it is deemed a 
practical, inexpensive and sensitive diagnostic aid in the 
determination of liver dysfunction.’’ 

A. R. J. 


* * * * * 


[Rapid Diagnosis of Contagious Canine Hepatitis by Touch 
Preparation of Fresh Liver Tissue. Davis & ANDERSON. 
(1950.) Vet. Med. 45. 485-437.] 


The authors describe a method for post-mortem diagnosis 
of contagious canine hepatitis which is based upon the 
demonstration of the intranuclear inclusion bodies in the 
liver cells. The method is a rapid one and the entire pro- 
cedure takes about 30 minutes. 

The method used by Davis and Anderson is as follows : — 

1. Scrape a fresh cut surface of the liver with a scalpel. 

2. Place the scraped tissue between filter paper and blot 
out the red blood cells. 

3. Spread the remaining tissue thinly and evenly on a 
cork 

. Make several impressions or touch preparations on a 
slightly heated glass slide, applying moderate pressure. A 
warm slide causes the tissue to adhere better. 

5. Flood slides with 10 per cent. formalin and steam 

ntly for two minutes over a Bunsen burner to fix the 
tissue. 

6. Wash slides in running water to remove excess 
formalin. 

7. Stain with haematoxylin and eosin, the same as a 
paraffin section. 

8. Clear in two changes of xylol and mount in balsam. 

The authors claim that the method is an accurate one and 
stress the importance of an early and rapid diagnosis in 
Rubarth’s disease, especially when the condition appears in 
a collection of dogs. 


ALR. J. 


REVIEWS 


[Veterinary Notes for Horse Owners. By Capt. M. Horace 
HAyEs, P.R.C.V.S. Fourteenth Edition. (195v.) Revised by 
J. F. Donatp Tutt, F,R.c.V.s.. London: Hurst & Blackett 


Ltd. Price 50s.] 


In undertaking the revision of this book Mr. Tutt set his 
hand to a major work. He is to be congratulated upon 
the result. Wisely, he has not attempted to rewrite it, but 
has added addenda to those paragraphs which he feels re- 
quire them. Many of us, perhaps, would have preferred to 
have seen a complete revision by Mr. Tutt, but in doing 
this too much would have been lost. As a consequence of 
this method one is conscious of the fact that much of the 
book is a little out of date, although the addenda correct 
this in most cases. 

Perhaps we must admit that past generations brought 
more to the service of the horse than has our own. The 
veterinary surgeon of 50 years ago possessed a skill in 
diagnosis and prognosis which has not since been sur- 
passed, and while his modern counterpart has learned a 
lot of physiology, biochemistry and the like, which has 
been of great value to him, he has been a little slow in 
applying it to the horse. Nevertheless, we find in this 
book, dispersed through the wisdom of the past,- many 
small inaccuracies which rather irritate the pernickety mind 
of to-day. Synovitis, for instance, is said to be an effusion 
of serum into a synovial sac. This would hardly be accept- 
able to the modern biochemist. The directions for carry- 
ing out surgical procedures do not recognise modern 
aseptic technique. They belong to the days of antiseptic 
surgery and much seems to depend upon antiseptic cotton 
wool. Apart from such small points as these the book has 
real merit. It covers the whole field of disease in the horse 
and every subject dealt with is examined from all angles. 
The sections on lameness are masterly, especially as they 
deal with diagnosis and prognosis. In writing on colic the 
author, ably supported by Mr. Tutt, brings to bear an 
experience and clinical discretion which few can hope to 
match. 
r * * * * * 


[Animal: and the Law. By G. Fircp-Fisner. (1950) 


London: Stevens & Sons Ltd. 104 pp. Price -‘s.] 


This is a cheap popular booklet, one of a series of works 
intended for laymen as a guide to the law on various sub- 
jects; nevertheless, as the title implies, it will be of special 
interest to members of the profession. It provides in handy 
form a ready guide to the many enactments which may in- 
volve animals, their owners and the general public. 

Although it cannot be regarded as a text-book in veter- 
inary jurisprudence—indeed, it is by no means a complete 
guide to all the many aspects of law to which the veter- 
inary surgeon may perforce be introduced in the course of 
his professional calling—it contains a wealth of informa- 
tion which the veterinary surgeon will hardly find in the 
usual course of his reading and which will be of assistance 
to both him and his clients. 

The book is not entirely free from faults and we can- 
not but feel that it might have been improved had the 
author sought the co-operation of a member of the profes- 
sion with a legal bias. That aspect apart, there would 
thereby have been avoided such ‘‘ howlers’’ as the re- 
ference to ‘‘ poll weevil ’’ at page 36, under ‘‘ Animals 
(Anaesthetics).’” The N.V.M.A. is erroneously referred to 
as the National Veterinary Medical Association of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland in reference to the free treat- 
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ment of sick animals under the R.S.P.C.A.-N.V.M.A. 
scheme. The R.C.V.S. and the N.V.M.A. are not other- 
wise mentioned in the booklet, but a list of some of the 
larger animal welfare societies, together with a brief des- 
cription of each, is given in the appendix. In the section 
devoted to the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
we note that “‘ its aims are the conservatism and protection 
of birds ’’! 

The veterinary reader might have desired a rather more 
extended reference to the Diseases of Animals Acts and 
the general public would no doubt have been very in- 
terested had some of the provisions of these Acts and their 
Orders been less neglected, especially those dealing with the 
transit of animals. The author has omitted to state that 
horses, asses and mules are included in these legal provi- 
sions, although he mentions the scheduled diseases of 
equines. It is stated that an inspector of the oe of 
Agriculture has the powers of a constable under these Acts, 
but no mention is made of local authority officials under the 
Acts. 

There is, however, a mine of information on many sub- 
jects such as ownership of animals, game laws, buying and 
selling of animals, liabilities of owners, and wild and 
domestic animals—the elephant is classed as a wild animal, 
whereas a camel has been held to be a domestic animal. 
An interesting point not generally appreciated is that to 
steal, or kill with intent to steal, the carcase, skin or any 
part of an animal is a felony carrying a penalty of up to 
14 years’ imprisonment if the animal is classed as cattle, 
whereas if the animal is kept for domestic purposes the 
penalty is merely that of £20 plus the damage done or a 
maximum of six months’ imprisonment. Sending any 
form of letter threatening to kill or wound cattle carries a 
maximum sentence of ten years. 


For the small outlay of 4s. a most useful book of 
reference. 


ANTHRAX IN SOMERSET 


Presenting the report of the Diseases of Animals Committee at 
Somerset County Council’s meeting, Earl Waldegrave referred to a 
recent outbreak of anthrax which had claimed 13 head of cattle 
in the Glastonbury area. The mecting passed a recommendation 
that the Ministry of Agriculture should be asked to introduce com- 
pulsory vaccination of al! animals in areas affected by anthrax. 


Use or Frame Guns ror Destruction or Carcases 


Earl Waldegrave added that £200 was to be spent on two batteries 
of paraffin-burning flame-throwers for the purpose of destroying 
carcases of anthrax victims, but he explained it would not be extra 
expenditure as the money would have otherwise been spent on buy- 
ing fuel and digging trenches which previous methods of destruc- 
tion involved. 

The Western Daily Press reports that this method was recently 
demonstrated in Somerset. Representatives of the Chief Con- 
stables of Somerset, Wiltshire and Gloucestershire were among those 
at the demonstration, given at Bristol University School of Veter- 
inary Science, Langford House, Langford. Several local authorities 
have placed orders for the guns from the stockists Metal Agencies 
Company Ltd., who arranged the demonstration. Captain J. Fox, 
Superintending Veterinary Officer for the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, was present at the burning, which was carried out in 
an orchard. 

The carcase of a cow was destroyed in five and a half hours by 
the use of ten “ Hauck” flame guns. If the new method is adopted 
it will do away with the necessity of digging pits for burning car- 
cases of cattle infected with foot-and-mouth disease or anthrax. 
The burning is done on the spot, and under normal circumstances 
takes about four hours—instead of the usual 24 to 48—and_ uses 
40 gallons of fuel, instead of three-quarters of a ton of coal and 
up to a ton of timber. Corrugated iron placed underneath and 

ve the carcase reduces the time for burning, and the cost of the 
fuel is about £2. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


The submission of questions for inclusion in this column wil] be welcomed; 
they can relate to any aspect of veterinary work. For purposes of record, each 
question is numbered, and those submitting questions are required to furnish 
(not for publication) name and address. It is regretted that consideration cannot 
be given to questions for which solely a private reply is required. 

Answers to readers’ queries represent exclusively the personal opinions of the 
writers, and criticism of the replies will be appreciated. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor. 


Treatment of Red-Water (Dietetic) 
Q. 384.—What is the latest recommended treatment for ‘‘ red- 
water” in cows caused by their being fed on kale or rape? 


A.—Before attempting to answer this question it is snoeeny 
to review the existing knowledge regarding the two foodstu 
mentioned. Kale is fed in very large quantities to cattle 
throughout the country and as far as can be traced there are 
no reports of its causing haemoglobinuria in cattle. Cote 
(1944) described haemoglobinuria along with signs indicative 
of nervous disturbance in cattle fed heavily on rape in Canada. 
Perrett (1947) described rape poisoning in cattle that was 
characterised by nervous disturbance only. ‘There are some 
unpublished records of sporadic cases of haemoglobinuria in 
lambs being fattened off on rape. Both Cote and Perrett 
emphasise that heavy feeding on rape is required before ill 
effects appear, and mention that rape appears to be more 
dangerous when it has assumed a purple tint. No report as 
to the nature of the toxic principle in rape can be traced. The 
treatment of affected animals must, therefore, be based on 
general lines. Feeding on rape should be stopped. Thirst 
may be encouraged by the administration of small doses of 
common salt placed in the mouth or given as an clectuary. 
The increased fluid intake will cause natural diuresis. The 
best method of prevention would be to restrict the feeding 
of rape. Though the poisonous principle in rape is not known 
it has been suggested that the administration of feeding chalk 
—say | oz. daily—may exert an antidotal effect ; the value 
of this procedure, which is empirical, is questionable. 


REFERENCES 


Core. (1944.) Canad. J. comp. Med. 8, 38. 
Perretr. (1947.) Vet. Rec. 59, 674. 
Personal Notes. 


Drying Cows 

Q. 385.—What is the best method of “ drying off” cows? — 

A.—The great point ‘to remember in drying off cows is 
that milking of the udder invariably stimulates production, 
so that in order to dry the animal off one simply ceases to 
milk it. 

The respondent is very much against the principle of 
stripping out every few days for an indefinite period. If the 
animal is lactating heavily it might be desirable to milk once 
a day for a few days, reduce the diet considerably and even 
give a saline purge. 

Assuming that the animal is free from mastitis, it is quite 
safe to cease milking abruptly even when a considerable yield 


is being produced. If mastitis is suspected then the appro- 
priate treatment must be applied. 


. Treatment of Drooping Ear 
Q. 386.—-What is the recommended treatment for an 18- 
month-old Alsatian dog which has a drooping right ear periodic- 
ally ? When this does occur, the dog shakes its head vigorously 
but there is no sign of any discharge from the ear. 
A.—Assuming that there is no cause of irritation of any 


type to be found in the external ear, it is suggested that the 
cause of the condition described is a temporary displacement 
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of the conchal cartilage. The writer is familiar with the con- 
dition in prick-eared dogs, usually those with small, fairly 
thick erect ears such as the Chow, and has occasionally seen 
it in kinds such as the Cairn Terrier. As it is transient and 
usually corrects spontaneously, the veterinary surgeon 
generally is not consulted, and so far as the writer is aware 
the condition has never been mentioned in veterinary 
literature. 

The affected ear assumes an outwargly deflected position 
and the condition almost invariably is unilateral. - The dog 
is given a lop-sided appearance; there is obviously dis- 
comfort as most dogs shake the head repeatedly—although 
not violently as with acute irritation—and usually have a 
somewhat woe-begone expression. Spontaneous correction 
may occur in a few minutes or the ear may remain deflected 
for several days. The writer does not pretend to know the 
exact anatomy of the part, but suggests that the base of the 
concha passes over one of the lower cartilages of the ear, 
e.g., the annular cartilage, becomes caught in some way 
during natural movement of the ear and is unable to resume 
the normal position, i.e., the condition is virtually one of 
dislocation of the concha. Vigorous manipulation of the base 
of the concha will correct the condition and in most cases it 
will be found that as successful reduction occurs the dog 
cries out ; manipulation without the cry is usually unsuccess- 
ful. The dog should be encouraged to shake immediately 
after crying out when it will usually be found that the ear is 
in correct position. Since the condition almost invariably 
recurs in individuals subject to this occurrence, the owner 
should be instructed in the necessary manipulative procedure. 


“The Gene ” 


Q. 387.—Jn connection with Genetics, what is the nature of 
“ The Gene,” and how does it initiate or cause the production 
in the developing embryo and foetus of the characteristic it 
represents ? 


A.—“ The Gene ”’ is a concept, first introduced by Johann- 
sen, to designate an internal condition or element of the 
hereditary material upon which some morphological or 
physiological condition of the organism depends. It is 
variously defined as :— 

1. “ A unit character in inheritance.” 

2. “ An ultramicroscopic chemical entity which is fairly 
stable and self propagating but which is liable at times to 
mutate as the result of chemical, structural, positional or 
volume change, depending on unknown influences.” 

8. “ A Gene is a body located within each of a number of 
the chromosomes of the nucleus of the germ cell and from 
them handed on directly to all the body cells which result 
from multiplication of the original pair of germ cells.” 

4. “ Genes are inherited units or factors which instigate 
or influence the developmental processes leading to par- 
ticular characterisation in the individual.” 

Assuming that the questioner is not writing with his tongue 
in his cheek it would seem best to refer him to various books 
on Genetics in relation to Agriculture, among which he might 
find those given at the end useful. 

It would perhaps, help him to appreciate the position if 
it is pointed out that the Gene shares with other concepts, 
e.g., those of immune bodies, agglutinins and anti-toxins, the 
position that there is overwhelming evidence that they do 
exist ; they can be manipulated and used but no one has 
ever seen them and there is not yet absolutely precise evidence 
what their composition may be or exactly how they arise 
during the complex processes of animal life. It is even 


possible that, just as the atom was earlier regarded as the 


unit in physics or chemistry but has recently been shown to 
have a very complex structure and capable of being split into 
numerous components, so the Gene, while regarded at present 
as a unit in inheritance, may later be shown to be a complex 
body itself with numerous components, each of which may 
have a different function to fulfil in inheritance. 

Possibly your questioner might best satisfy his query by 
regarding the Gene in much the same way as he regarded the 
atom when studying Chemistry and Physics, appreciating 
that for the moment the Gene is strictly a concept, though 
the evidence for its existence, functions, and behaviour is 
quite as strong as was the evidence for the existence of the 
atom in earlier years. 

Among books which may be found useful are the following, 
listed below :— 

Bascock aNp CLausen: “Genetics in Relation to Agriculture.” 

Rice: “ Breeding and Improvement of Farm Animals.” 


Caste: “ Mammalian Genetics.” 
“ Livestock Improvement.” 


REPORT 


[The Universities Federation for Animal Welfare. 24th 

Annual Report. 

This report details steady progress throughout a busy 
year. New branches have been opened at the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, and at the University .of Liverpool. 
Technical matters which have engaged U.F.A.W. have been 
the humane control of wild rabbits, humane rat poisoning, 
whaling and sealing, laboratory animals, electrocution, 
electric stunning and electric anaesthesia, cattle markets, 
conveyance of livestock and Jewish slaughter. A 16 mm. 
sound film, ‘‘ The Care of a Cat,’’ has been produced, and 
is now available on loan. U.F.A.W. maintains a close 
liaison with other organisations interested in the welfare of 
animals. 

N. M. 


SUPREME CHAMPIONSHIPS FOR CATTLE AT R.A.S.E, SHOW 


Two Championship Trophies for cattle will be awarded for the 
first time at the Royal Show at Cambridge this year. These trophies, 
as well as one for New Implements, have been given by Sir Roland 
Burke, k.c.v.o., to record his long association with the Royal 
Show. Sir Roland, who first became a steward of the Royal Show 
in 1893, retired last year from the position of Honorary Director 
which he had held for 20 years. 

The Burke Perpetual Challenge Trophies—one for beef cattle and 
one for dairy and dual-purpose cattle—will be awarded to the best 
male and female champion of one breed competing as a_ pail. 
Judging will take place in the Grand Ring on the afternoon of 
Thursday, July 5th, when the male and female champions of each 
breed will be paraded for inspection. In addition to the trophies 
medals will be given by the R.A.S.E. to the exhibitors of the four 
winning animals. 


a * * * * 


BAKEWELL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S CENTENARY SHOW 


The Bakewell Agricultural Society at its Centenary Show of 
August 9th next is providing a class for Four-horse Teams and 
Turn-outs, and has appointed as judges Sir Roland U. Burke, 
K.c.v.o., and Professor Harold Burrow, of the Royal Veterinary 


College. 


* * * 


British Dairy Farmers’ Association has again decided agains 
machine milking at London Dairy Show. At this year’s show i® 
October, milking will again be by hand. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


New Bill to Regulate the Sale of Pet Animals 
Second Reading Debate in the Commons 


In our issue of March 26th, 1949, we devoted much space and 
a welcoming editorial to Brigadier Peto’s private member’s Bill 
to regulate the conditiens under which pet animals are kept for 
sale and sold. The House was cqually cordial, gave it a Second 
Reading, and the measure was committed to a Standing Committee, 
No facilities for the future progress of the Bill were forthcoming, 
however, and there presumably it would have remained—* stuck 
and dead,” in the words of the Lord President of the Council, in 
Jvly—but for the pertinacity of its promoters, who determined to 
sponsor a new measure. The “luck of the ballot” was with the 
private member—Mr. Ronald Russell, Conservative Member tor 
Wembley Sovth—who, accordingly, introduced the Bill which 
received its Second Reading in the House of Commons on Friday 
of last week. It has the support of all parties, and differs from the 
first Bill notably in the insertion of “veterinary practitioner” and 
the substitution of “an inspector of the R.S.P.C.A.” for “an officer 
of an animal protection society” in the list of those whom a local 
authority are authorised to appoint for the inspection of pet shops. 
A further change is the exclusion of the application of this measure 
to Northern treiand in addition to Scotland. 

The Second Reading was unopposed and this Bill, also, was 
Committed to a Standing Committee. 

Mr. KUSSELL, in moving “That the Bill be now read a Second 
time” regretted that the first Bill introduced to his great credit by 
Brigadier Peto, and which was unopposed and had passed througa 
the Committee stage with some amendments, had not become iaw 
in 1949. 

The object of this Bill was to prevent cruelty or suffering from 
being caused at all to pet animals rather than merely prosecuting 
people after an offence had been committed. The present 
law was laid down mainly by the Protection of Animals Act, 1911, 
and the Protection of Birds Act, 1933. The first of those two Acts 
gave power io the courts to punish anybody guilty of cruelty, but 
it gave nO power to inspect pet shops or stores or any market place 
so as to stop suffering or cruelty occurring at all. The experience 
ol the R.S.P.C.A.—who, he might say, were responsible for having 
drafted the present Bill—was that unless animals offered for sale 
at pet shops or in a street were in a really bad physical condition 
as a result of prolonged suffering, proceedings under the 1911 Act 
very rarcly succeeded. 

The Bill !aid down that pet shops should be licensed, including 
under the heading of pet shops stalls in market places. It sought 
also to make reasonable regulations regarding the conditions in 
which animals were kept. It provided for the regular inspection ot 
the premises, and it forbade the sale of puppies, kittens and 
chicks by men in the streets, which was probably the worst evil 
concerning the sale of pet animals to-day. It proposed also to for- 
bid the sale of animals to children under 12 years of age: the 
definition “animal” included any bird, beast, reptile or fish. 

Clause | was the licensing Clause. At present anybody could 
start a pet shop. He might have no knowledge whatever of animals. 
He might even be a bad-tempered bully who had been prosecuted 
for cruelty to animals. The premises in which the animals were 
kept might be entirely unsuitable for animals. “There was a case 
reported by an inspector of the R.S.P.C.A. as recently as January 
Ith of this year of a man who had been convicted for cruelty. 
The report reads: ‘This man has had three convictions for cruelty 
to dogs. On his last conviction, he was deprived for a year from 
kceping a dog. He left court, went straight back to his shop 
and put up a notice, “Under New Management,” and he carried 
on the business under the name of his daughter.’ I think that 
hon. Members will agree that it is a very unsatisfactory state of 
affairs when a man can get round the law by doing that sort of 
thing.” 

Some pet shops were entircly satisfactory in every way, and it 
was only those which were not satisfactory which would suffer 
under the Bill. The only way to ensure that unqualified people 


did not run pet shop businesses was by a system of licensing. 
Therefore, under this Bill no one might keep a pet shop unless 
he was granted a licence to do so by a local authority. Of course, 
there would be a right of appeal against the refusal of the local 
authority to grant a licence. 

Clause 3 dealt with the inspection of pet shops, etc. It laid down 


that pet animals should be sold only at approved premises. It would 
prevent the sale of animals from barrows or stalls—except in a 
market place—and by men in the streets. Most hon. Members 
would have scen men in the strects with puppies tucked 
into voluminous coat pockets. “Last Sunday morning 1 
went to Club Row in the East End, in company with the 
Parliamentary organiser of the R.S.P.C.A. and one of their 
superintendents. ‘There were a large number of dogs, cats and 
other animals of all ages for sale. There were puppies shivering 
in children’s cots—not a very suitable place for keeping puppies 
and showing them for sale. There was a litter of puppies and 
of kittens as well. Some were shivering so much that obviously 
they haa been taken away from their mothers too soon. It was 
the usual wet morning, and some of the animals were damp and 
bedraggled. Another noteworthy thing was the appearance of the 
men selling the animals. Some of them had a very furtive look 
as if they were keeping a close watch for police officers. Some 
had fully grown dogs on leads or chains or even on bits of string. 
1 rather gathered that a good many stolen dogs find their way 
to that market in due course.” 

There were many other markets where pet animals were sold in 
various parts of the country, He had a report from a R.S.P.C.A. 
inspector, dated January 12th, 1951, about other markets, and 
he said this: “I say without hesitation that this puppy trade, or, 
1 should say, racket, should be stopped by law. These dealers sell 
bitch puppies for dogs, forge pedigrees and palm them off on 
innocent buycrs, mostly women, who pay anything to get a nice 
looking dog—and in nine cases out of ten they are taken in.” 
One way of cnding that was by this Bill. 

Clause 4 dealt with the inspection of pet shops. The trouble 
was that most pet shops were on private property, and no officer 
of the R.S.P.C.A. or any veterinary surgeon or practitioner had 
any right to enter the premises unless he was invited in, ‘There- 
fore, he could not see the conditions under which the animals 
were kept behind the scenes or in cellars. 

He had scen a good number of premises where the conditions. 
were unsuitable for the keeping of pets. Some had little ventila- 
tion; some had no form of heating Others had no_ blinds 
over the shop windows, or over the doors to protect the animals 
from the burning heat of the sun shining through glass into the 
stores. 

The Bill provided that local authorities “may” authorise an 
inspection of premises at which pet animals were kept for sale 
ai reasonable times. He emphasised the word “ may”; there was 
nothing about “ must,” and it allowed one of the local authority’s. 
own officers, a veterinary surgeon, a constable or an inspector of 
the R.S.P.C.A. to carry out an inspection at reasonable times. It 
was not intended that the constable should inspect except in 
special cases where a cause of complaint had been lodged, the 

int being, as most hon. Members would agree, that the police 
ad got enough to do already to prevent crime against human 
beings without having to cope with crime against animals. In 
many cases forces were under-manned, and he thought he was. 
correct in saying that the police had no special training in animal 
welfare, whereas veterinary surgeons and inspectors of the R.S.P.C.A, 
definitely had. 

Clause 5 provided the penalty for offences under this Bill. Since 
the Bill had been circulated he had had representations from 
several Members that the maximum penalty of a £25 fine was too. 
litle. “That might be borne out by the fact that the owner 
whose case I read out earlier, who went back and started a shop 
again under his daughter’s name, was prosecuted three times for 
cruelty. It suggests that this punishment is not great enough if 
that can happen.” The £25 fine and three months dated originally 
from the Act of 1911, and whereas three months in 1911 were still 
three months to-day, most hon. Members would agree that £25 
had rather a different value. To-day it was something like £75. He 
was not suggesting definitely that the fine should be raised, but 
he should like to have the opinion of the House on that matter. 

The object of the first paragraph of the Schedule was to ensure 
quick access in case of fire or possibly animals: suddenly being 
caused to suffer under a hoc sun The second paragraph dealt 
with the question of visits every 12 hours. It had been suggested 
that 15 hours would be quite ample without making it likely 
that more suffering would occur. He was quite prepared to move 
an Amendment to that extent if the Bill reached the Committee 
stage. Paragraph 4 used the phrase, “an inadequate space.” He 
agreed that “an inadequate space” might be rather vague, but 
one found it very difficult to define what was adequate space when 
one was trying to cover types of animals of varying sizes. One 
had to leave this definition to the discretion and common sense 
of inspecting officers or of magistrates if it went to a court case. 
Not only did the question of space between the animals in the 
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cage arise, but there was the question of space between each cage 
to prevent infection spreading. 

Paragraph 7 dealt with the question of unwedned animals. He 
definitely saw at Club Row, puppies weaned at an age when they 
ought not to have been weaned. The object of the register in 
paragraph 8 is to try to prevent stealing. Paragraph 9 dealt with 
children under 12 years of age. He had had representations made 
to him that 12 was too young an age to sell puppies, kittens or 
day-old chicks to children. He was in the hands of the House, 
and he did not mind if anyone should suggest the age of 15. 

The local authorities, as defined in the Bill at present, were 
county councils and county boroughs. He had had representations 
from the county districts and non-county boroughs that they and 
not the county councils ought to be the licensing authorities. He 
did not think that was unreasonable in view of the licensing per- 
mission given to non-county boroughs and county districts in other 
spheres. Thercfore, if the Bill reached the Commitice stage, he 
should move an Amendment to substitute council of any county 
borough, non-county borough or county district. 

The Bill did not apply to Scotland or to Northern Ireland. The 
veason was that the Protection of Animals Act, 1911, did not now 
apply to Scotland. The Bill also mentioned the R.S.P.C.A. in 
many places, and they had no jurisdiction in Scotland or Northern 
Ireland. It would involve a great number of legal complications it 
any attempt were made to make the Bill apply to Scotland or 
Northern Ireland. The best way of covering Scotland and Northern 
Ireland would be by a separate Bill. Nor did the Bill cover breed- 
ing kennels, boarding kennels or His Majesty’s quarantine kennels. 
2 would be difficult to bring in legislation as comprehensive as 

at. 

The Bill was welcomed by the rietors of reputable pet shops. 
He ho it would be given Sending, and 
could found to complete all the stages so that it could go to 
another place and become law before the Session ended and be 
put into force next January. 

Mr. Antony Greenwoop (Rossendale), seconding, associated 
himself with the tribute paid by Mr. Russell to Brigadier Peto, 
who pioneered the Bill two years ago. The Measure they had 
before them that day showed the valuable results which could 
flow from all-party co-operation on a very limited front and with 
strictly defined objectives. 

The spate of legislation about animals during the past two 
years and the setting up of a committee of enquiry into the law 
relating to cruelty to wild animals had shown what a great interest 
Members in all parties to-day took in this subject of animal welfare. 
It was very different 130 years ago when Richard Martin, one of 
the founders of the R.S.P.C.A., was introducing his first Measure 
for the protection of domestic animals. His efforts to promote 
legislation for domestic animals and for improvements in the 
conditions at knackers’ yards were spread over a period of just 
over five years, and during that time he was the only Member 
who took the initiative in Measures of this kind. To-day, they 
found that Members in all parties were anxious to protect the 
interests of living creatures that were unable to speak for them- 
selves. He hoped that to-day the Government would appreciate the 
very wide support which this Measure had obtained both among 
hon. Members and also in the country. He trusted that the Govern- 
ment would give it their blessing, and perhaps he might express 
the further hope that when the Bill was on the Statute Book they 
would see fit to go ahead with a general consolidation of the law 
relating to cruelty to animals. 

It was not easy for a Member in the position of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wembley, South, to draft, frame and introduce a Measure 
of that kind. “Many of us would agree that it would have been 
desirable if it had been possible for the Government to have intro- 
duced a similar Measure, and during the summer the Parliamentary 
Animal Welfare Group attempted to persuade the Home Secretary 
to act on these lines. We had a friendly and helpful reception 
from the Home Secretary, and a number of the suggestions and 
criticisms which he made on that occasion have been taken advan- 
tage of, and suitable changes have been made in the Bill before 
the House this moraing.” He only hoped that the Government 
would do their best to improve the Bill when it reached the Stand- 
ing Committee. 

He was quite convinced that there was need for that Bill. It 
might seem to the advisers of the Home Office that the law was 
adequate, but it seemed terribly inadequate to the inspectors of the 
R.S.P.C.A. and other animal welfare societies. “ And there must 


be something radically wrong with a situation in which it is pos- 
sible for anyone to start a pet shop regardless of whether he has 
any knowledge or experience of animals and any previous convic- 
tions of cruelty to his discredit.” 

Dr. Hut (Luton): “ Reference has been made to experience which 
individuals should have before they run a pet shop. 


Is there any 


suggested provision or criterion to be applied by local authoritics 
when an application is made for a licence ?” 

Mr. Greenwoop: “It would be difficult to lay down any hard 
and fast criterion as to what constitutes experience, especially in the 
form of a statutory provision, but nevertheless it is planned in this 
Bill that local authorities shall have the right to license individua.s 
and it is hoped—tI think it is almost inevitable—that they will con- 
sult specialist advice, such as that of veterinary surgeons, loc:l 
inspectors of the R.S.P.C.A., and other duly qualified persons, to 
decide whether an individual should be granted or refused a licence. 
1 am sure that in practice it should be easy to decide whether a 
person should or should not have a licence to conduct a pet shop.” 

They were trying to eradicate in this Bill two sources of cruelty. 
First, there was the deliberate callous cruelty of the pet shop 
proprietor who wanted to get rich quickly. Therefore, he sold 
animals when they were too young, he kept them in overcrowded 
conditions and probably deprived them of sufficient food. That 
was the kind of deliberate cruelty to animals which no one would 
try to justify. The second type of cruelty they wanted to eradicate 
was the unintertional cruelty of the inexperienced trader. The 

pet shop proprietor had nothing to fear from this Measure. 
Most of them welcomed it, and certainly most of them had nothing 
to lose and everything to gain from the passing of the Bill. 

He wanted alsotoemphasise that they wished to see animals housed 
and sold under reasonable conditions. Therefore, the Bill proposed 
to prevent the sale of animals from barrows or stalls except in 
market places, and to prohibit their sale by men in the streets. 


That was why they were proposing the licensing of premises and - 


powers of inspection by local authorities at reasonable hours. 

As had been indicated, the Bill covered quite a wide field in the 
sphere of animal welfare. He hoped that hon. Members in all parts 
of the House would be able to bring to the attention of the Undcr- 
Secretary such evidence as he might require. “I hope they will 
tell him about the high mortality rate among the cats and dogs 
which are bought in pet shops. I hope they will tell him about 
the extent to which unweaned — are sold on stalls and in 
the streets. I hope that they will bring forcibly to his attention 
the practice of selling day-old chicks in paper bags to children 
who are not old enough or responsible enough to look after them. 
There is abundant evidence of the prevalence of all these practices, 
and I hope that when the Under-Secretary speaks he will not tell 
us that the Home Office is not convinced that there is sufficient 
evidence to justify a Measure of this kind.” 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Tuomas Moore regarded the Bill as a most 
admirable one, but it suffered from one supreme defect, which was 
that it did not apply to Scotland. “ How many Bills have we passed 
in this House which apply both to England and Scotland and which 
have had to face the same legal difficulties which have been over- 
come ?” There was need for the Bill in Scotland as elsewhere. 
He was extremely glad that the Bill contained a provision that no 
pet animal of any sort shall be sold to a child under the age of 
12. Twelve was a reasonable age because by then one was beginning 
to develop a sense of responsibility, especially towards animals. 

Sir Jocetyn Lucas: “1 must first follow the custom of declaring 
an interest, in that I breed pedigree dogs and am on the Kennel 
Club Committee. Needless to say, I have no interest in any pet 
shop. 

at know that most of the more reputable pet shops welcome this 
Bill. As a rule the better-class shops have very few puppies and 
make their main income from trimming terriers, clipping and wash- 
ing poodles, and selling such things as dog food, cooked meat, and 
dog leads, and appliances. Their stock of puppics being very small, 
there is only a small chance of infection. On the other hand, 
there are shops which carry a large stock of cheap puppies, many of 
them on sale or return, and the risk of infection is extremely 
high; a large number of them die within a week or two of their 
sale or of their return to the owners. 

“Reputable shops will not take puppies until they have been 
properly weaned. Many of these other shops take puppies at 
five or six weeks old; they buy them cheap because the owners 
have never bothered to hand-feed them; as soon as the mother 
gives them no more milk, they are sent straight into the shop for 
what they will fetch, and if they go to someone who does not 
know how to look after them, nine out of ten die within a week 
or two. 

“ Personally, I always advise people never to buy a puppy under 
eight or nine weeks old, by which time if they are looking well 
they are over their weaning period. I understand that the author 
ties would like the same sort of regulations applied to kittens, which 
are not considered properly weaned unless they are at least seven 
to eight weeks old. If some regulation could be framed to ensure 
that no puppy under cight weeks old can be sold from pet shops 
or stalls, that would go a long way to mect the difficulty. Even 
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ii the pedigree is not accurate it is comparatively easy to tell the 
age by the teeth; any veterinary surgeon would be able to do so. 

“T suggest that an approved feeding chart should be given with 
every puppy or kitten sold. That is not very difficult. After all, 
on the back of the dog licence is a printed form showing how 
to tell if a dog has rabies. Why not have a feeding chart when 
a dog is sold? Most reputable kennels supply a printed chart. 
That saves them a lot of trouble in every way, because there is 
no come-back afterwards, 

“There should be a regulation providing that if a puppy falls 
sick within, say, a week of its sale and is taken to a veterinary 
surgeon within the week and certified to be suffering from some 
infectious disease it should be returnable and the money refunded. 
For the protection of the pet shop or the breeder, certification 
should be given within a week and the shop promptly notified, 
because it is easy for an animal to contract a disease, particularly 
a very young one, and it should not necessarily be considered that 
the animal had the disease at the time of sale because it becomes 
ill a week or two later. ° 

“It is suggested that a police constable should be one of the 
people qualified to inspect premises for the licensing of pet shops. 
With great respect to the police, although many of them do know 
about dogs, not all of them do, and | think the inspection should 
be carried out by somebody, not necessarily a constable, who under- 
stands animals and pets. A shop which is passed for the sale of 
pets may be suitable for a limited number but unsuitable for a 
large number. 

“TI should also like something to be done about licensing the 
owners according to their character. A conviction for cruelty, 
certainly gross cruelty, should be a bar, and that shouid be 
taken into consideration by the local authority in considering 
granting a licence. So also should the fact that a man has been 
warned off by the Kennel Club for repeated dishonest practices. 
After all, no warning off takes place without publication in the 
canine Press, and a reference to the Kennel Club would soon show 
whether a man had anything against him. No dog or puppy 
owned or bred by a disqualified person can be registered, nor can 
their progeny. 

“In inspecting premises to see that everything is all right, we 
must also protect the breeder or owner. I would never object 
to anybody coming to see my kennels, but I would object strongly 
to his going round other places first and possibly bringing in infec- 
tion. On the other hand, if a breeder has on his premises animals 
with distemper or hard pad, for example, it would be very wrong 
to allow anybody to inspect his premises and then to go on to 
somewhere else where they might carry the infection. In that case 
the breeder concerned could tell the inspector. It is the same as 
somebody visiting a farm where there is foot-and-mouth disease. 
The most stringent precautions should be taken to prevent the 
spread of disease from one shop to another or one kennel to 
another. 

“The promoters of this Bill have taken a great deal of trouble 
in seeing a number of these shops. I think that we are all very 
grateful to them for what they have done. I would like to pay 
my tribute to the hon. and gallant Member for Devon, North 
(Brigadier Peto) and other hon. Members who promoted a similar 
Bill in the last Parliament. I feel sure that on the Committee 
Stage points can be put forward which will make this an even 
better Bill than it is now.” 

Squadron Leader Burpen said that he had made investigations, 
quite apart from his hon. Friend the Member for South 
(Mr. Russell), in order to try to get a different viewpoint. He found 
that not only were the ordinary people in full agreement with the 
Bill, but that owners of pet shops that were really well run fully 
supported it. That support was also unanimous among members 
of the veterinary profession whose opinion he sought. The most 
important reason for the licensing of pet shops given by owners 
and members of the veterinary profession was that pet shops were 
the greatest source of infection in the spreading of disease among 
anima's. Becaus> of that they welcomed wholeheartedly some con- 
trol over pet shops. “It was pointed out that animals are frequently 
found in filthy conditions, without sufficient food and water, and 
sometimes left for many hours without attention. These conditions 
are known to the R.S.P.C.A. and are deplored by them and the 
veterinary professieu, but at the moment they have no powers to 
intervene except when the conditions become flagrant. The powers 
of entry to determine whether these conditions exist are extremely 
inadequate. 

“ The spread of disease is brought about not only by the lack of 
knowledge, although fenteontanallly it always arises out of that, but 
in many cases because the premises and the appliances are unsuit- 
able. Sometimes it is not due to the ignorance of pet shop owners 
that disease and filthy conditions prevail, but to the callous be- 
haviour of those who look upon dumb animals merely as a means 


to make profit. Many of these conditions might be abolished if the 
Bill is put on the Statute Book and provision is made to ensure that 
licences are not issued until after a thorough investigation has been 
made of the suitability of the premises and of the person applying 
for the licence.” 

In view of the spread of disease through the close association of 
animals in pet shops, it should be ensured that some sick quarters 
were available for animais suspected of being sick, so that they 
could be segregated and kept in some sort of isolation in the pet 
shop until the veterinary surgeon had been called in. One of the 
greatest features of the pet shops under this new Bill should be to 
prevent the spreading of disease, which was a very grave matter 
at the moment. 

He did not believe that the premises should be examined by an 
ordinary borough council official. He had not sufficient knowledge 
and was not qualified to examine and advise on the premises and 
on the person applying for a licence. A veterinary surgeon might 
well be the person called upon to examine both the premises and 
the applicant. 

It might well be that the Ministry of Agriculture could assist in 
this matter by allowing veterinary officers who were working with 
the Ministry of Agriculture, and who moved about the country, to 
carry out these investigations and so assist in this scheme. They 
were men with considerable knowledge of the care required by 
animals, and they would be under Government control. 


GoveRNMENT VIEW 


After many other speakers had welcomed the Bill (Dr. Hastings 
spoke of it as “ The Pet Animals Charter”) THe Unper-Secretary 
oF STATE FOR THE HoMe DerartMent (Mr. GEOFFREY DE FREITAS) said 
that the Government were in sympathy with the main purpose 
of the Bill. The Bill raised two important general quesuoas, ‘The 
first was whether the existing law was adequate tor the purpose ot 
preventing cruelty. The sccond was whether the procedure pro- 
posed in the Bill was a suitable means of achieving this. “To 
assist the House in considering the first point, I] think it will help 
if I state briefly the origins and scope of the law relating to cruelty 
to animals, and, to consider the second point, I shall have to 
refer, not at great length, to the Bill itself. 

“In this country—that is to say, in England and Wales, because 
this Bill refers to England and Wales, and not even the ingenuity 
of my hon. and learned Friend the Member for Hornchurch (Mr. 
Bing) succeeded in extending it across the Irish Sea—the general 
law relating to cruelty to animals is contained in the Protection ot 
Animals Act, 1911, as amended in 1912, 1921 and 1927. All these 
Acts originated as Private Members’ Bills. It is a fact that almost 
every Act on the subject of cruelty to animals, except the Cruelty 
to Animals Act, 1867, which has to do with vivisection, originated 
as a Private Member’s Bill. 

“ Between the wars, Private Members’ Bills dealing with animal 
welfare were a regular feature of the business of this House. Even 
those hon. Members who were not here then know that. It is 
certainly interesting to note that immediately Private Members’ 
Bills came back again after the war, seven out of the first 23 
Measures put forward by Private Members concerned the welfare 
of animals. I mention this to show the great interest which Parlia- 
ment has always taken in these matters. 

“The fact that proposals for the alteration and extension of the 
law in this field have always come from Private Members, often 
as a result of public concern on some aspect of the problem, 
makes it most necessary that each proposal should be considered 
in the light of the general law on the subject, to avoid unnecessary 
complication of the law, That is why my predecessors as Under- 
Secretary of State for the Home Department have so often appeared, 
as I appear at this Box*to-day, in the unpopular réle of having 
to point out to the House the difficulties and disadvantages ot 
doing what is sought to be done in the way in which the Bill 
seeks to do it 

“Like my predecessors at the Heme Office who have had to 
handle matters relating to animal welfare, 1 have received a con- 
siderable number of abusive letters charging me with being callous 
in my regard for animals. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. In my general attitude towards animals, I have an aversion, 
which even my friends cannot understand, to visiting a zoo and 
seeing animals in cages. It has been the fact that successive Under- 
Secretaries of State have had these accusations made against them 
because it has been their task to show the disadvantages and diffi- 
culties when a particular Private Member’s Bill on the subject of 
animal welfare has been introduced. 

“The provisions of the existing law which are applicable to the 
present problem are those in Section | of the Protection of Animals 
Act, 1911, and in Sections 91 and 92 of the Public Health Act, 
1936. The provision of the Protection of Animals Act is very wide 
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indeed. It has been suggested that the. penalties provided in that 
Act are inadequate. My right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department on many occasions—and I myself, on 
a smaller number of occasions—has had to deal with answers to 
Questions on that matter in this House. I should mention that the 
penalty provided in the Act of 1911 was a fine not exceeding £25 
and/or imprisonment for not more than six months. 

“The next year it was amended, reducing the maximum term 
of imprisonment to three months and it appears from the debates 
on the Bill that the purpose was to facilitate the enforcement of the 
Measure. When the penalty was six months it was open to the 
accused to elect to go for trial by jury. The reduction removed 
this power of election and these are now matters for summary 
jurisdiction. There is no evidence that benches find penalties in 
the Acts of Parliament inadequate. Short of having minimum 
penalties, which is entirely contrary to the principles of our law, 
there is nothing we can do in our capacity as legislators to force 
benches to give increased sentences 

“In the Public Health Act, 1926, there are certain provisions 
for the control of nuisances, for proceedings for the inspection 
of premises and serving of notices for abatement where necessary. 
It has been suggested that however effective the Protection of 
Animals Act may be in preventing cruelty to animals generally, 
it cannot be enforced in regard to animals in pet shops owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining the necessary evidence. Before 1947 
the Home Office had never received any complaint about unsatis- 
factory conditions in pet shops. I shall certainly accept the invita- 
tion of the hon. Member for Wembley, South, to visit any pet 
shops or areas we can visit together. 

“So far as the Home Office is aware, there is only one case in 
which the proprietor of a pet shop was prosecuted under the Pro- 
tection of Animals Act, 1911, and in that case there was a convic- 
tion. It may be said that that shows that the Act cannot be 
effectively enforced in this field, but it may also be considered to 
be an indication that the abuses to which many hon. Members 
have referred are not in fact as general as has been suggested. 

“This conclusion is supported by the argument that many of the 
cases of cruelty which are said to occur in pet shops occur in 
public parts of the pet shop and are not in any way difficult to 
detect. In such cases there need be no difficulty in securing the 
necessary evidence to support a prosecution under the present law. 
This would apply to the practices which have been mentioned, 
such as keeping animals for a long time in a sunny window. The 
Bill does not in any way strengthen the law except by providing 
specific offences in place of the general offence of causing unneces- 
sary suffering. 

“Many hon. Members maintain that the main object of this 
Bill is to enable the law to be applied to practices which are said 
to be carried on in those parts of pet shops which are not accessible 
to the general public. The suggestion is that a great deal of cruelty 
takes place which cannot at present be brought before the courts. 
This, from the nature of things, is a matter of conjecture. If it is 
accepted, as it is, that it is impossible to produce evidence on 
which a prosecution could be based, those practices may occur, 
but we cannot overlook the fact—which has been mentioned—that 
it is worth realising that the vast majority of people who keep pet 
shops are people who love animals and obviously keep them in a 
condition which is best for their business. 

“Hon. Members have not only referred to pet shops, but to 
markets and stalls in open places This is pre-eminently the type 
of case in which the existing law is fully adequate to prevent 
cruelty. The exhibition for sale of these animals takes place in 
the open and there is no reason at all why proceedings should not 
be brought if there is justification for them. There is nothing in 
the present Bill which would make it easier to bring such 
proceedings. 

“On the first of the two general questions, whether the existing 
law is adequate for the purpose of preventing cruelty in this way. 
I submit that the general conclusion seems to be that there is no 
obstacle in the way of the enforcement of the law. In so far as 
a large part of the trade is concerned, that is, the public exhibition 
of animals. There is no overwhelming evidence that in those 
sections of the trade where it is at present difficult to obtain 
evidence to support a prosecuiion there is cruelty on a large scale. 

“This Bill follows the general lines of the 1949 Bill. As hon. 
Members know, the Home Secretary received a deputation in 
August which included hon. Members of this House, led by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Rossendale (Mr. Anthony Greenwood). 
That deputation discussed the suggestion that the Government 
should take over responsibility for the Bill. My right hon. Friend 

inted out to the deputation some of the difficulties in the Bill, 
including those of principle and some of detail. He pointed out 


that among the principal objections to the Bill was the fact that 
in many respects it simply duplicated existing legal powers. 


“He made certain ific suggestions and I shall refer to one ot 
them only. That is the suggestion that the definition of ‘anima! 
protection society’ in the 1949 Bill was not preeise enough and 
might give rise to difficulty. In Clause 4 of the Bill before us 
to-day it is defined and the only animal protection society which 
is given powers is the RS.P.C.A. It is for consideration at a 
later stage whether this is not going too far in one direction 
because, if powers are given to inspectors of the RS.P.C.A., it 
may well be felt that they should be given to officials of other 
efficient, well-established and well-known societies in this field. 

“Most of the other points of alteration are of relatively minor 
importance but the alteration in Clause 1 which gives the licensing 
authority absolute authority to grant or refuse licences is a big 
change, as is recognised and acknowledged in all parts of the 
House. Of course we shall have to consider that. The difficulty 
which I have to put before the House is that this Bill seeks to 
create a system of licensing and inspection and a number of new 
criminal offences in order to deal with practices which are already 
subject to statutory penalties. Whether that is justified or not 
is a matter for the House. 

“IT have questioned the necessity for the Bill and I now turn 
shortly to the machinery which the Bill proposes to operate. The 
machinery includes the licensing and inspection of all premises, 
including a private dwelling at which pet animals are kept for 
the purposes of trade. It includes the laying down of regulations 
for the conduct of such premises, the breach of which would be a 
criminal offence. 

“To take first the question of licensing. It is a fact—which 
must be borne in mind—that local authorities are indeed hard 
pressed in matters of staff. 

“The duties of inspection will have to be considered, and there 
may well be strong objection to the proposal that an official of 
a local authority, a veterinary surgeon, a constable or an inspector 
of the R.S.P.C.A. or whatever society is added to the Bill in Com- 
mittee, should be empowered, on the written authority of a local 
council, to enter a private house which, for the purposes of this 
Bill, is a pet shop. Generally speaking, it seems open to question 
whether local authority officials and inspectors should be empowered 
to enter private houses for the purpose of enforcing the provisions 
of this Bill. That is certainly a matter for consideration. We are 
all agreed on the need to protect animals but we must be carctul 
that in providing for it there is not an unreasonable intrusion into 
the liberties of the owners of those animals. 

“The other provisions of this Bill which are open to objections 
are the Schedules, many of which, it is admitted, are far from 
precise. Generally speaking, it is not a good way of dealing with 
a problem to attempt to lay down a code of the manner in which 
pets should be kept. I submit that generally speaking it is pre- 
ferable to follow the practice of existing law, which is to leave it 
to the courts to decide on the evidence on each case whether or 
not an offence of cruelty has been committed. ) 

“TI have questioned the necessity for the Bill. I have pointed 
out what I consider to be the difficulties of the Bill, difficulties in 
principle and some of the difficulties in detail. I have discharged 
what I set out to do and I am sure that in due course the House 
will give this Bill a Second Reading and that we shall then con- 
sider it in great detail in Committee.” 

Brigadier Peto: As had already been said in that debate, over 
two years ago he introduced a Bill that covered exactly these 
grounds. It was given a Second Reading on March 18th, | 1949, 
and got as far as the Committee stage, but, as had been mentioned, 
it was refused Government time, even for the nod of a head, on 
a technical point. ‘ 

He rose to give wholehearted _ rt to this Bill, the Second 
Reading of which had been most ably moved by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Wembley, South (Mr. Russell). In doing so, he 
wished him better luck than he had on a previous occasion. He 
said then: “The object of this Bill is to prevent unnecessary 
suffering to animals while they are in the premises of pet shops. 
and also to prohibit the casual sale of pet animals in the streets. 
—[Official Report, March 18th, 1949; Vol. 462, c. 2444.]. In that 
sentence, with the definition that followed of pet shops and pet 
animals, the whole principle of this Bill was hidden. 


Questions 
Empire (Research) 

Mr. J. Jounson (April 4th) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies if he is aware that colonial research to-day is un 
co-ordinated and dispersed; and if he will set up a British colonial 
staff college to remedy this. 

Mr. J. Grirrirus: I cannot agree with my hon. Friend that 
colonial research is unco-ordinated, or that it is dispersed _to 4 
greater extent than is necessary and proper. If my hon. Friend 
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will vefer to the annual reports on colonial research, he will see 
that since the war it has been the policy of successive Secretaries 
of State to encourage the co-ordination of research by the establish- 
ment in the Colonies of regional research institutes and organisa- 
ticns. This policy has been applied to all fields, including agricul- 
ture, animal health and forestry, medicine, insecticides, tsetse and 
trypanosomiasis research, fisheries, microbiology and social and 
economic research, and very considerable progress has been made. 

In the Colonial Office, the Research Department is assisted by 
various specialist odvisory research committees consisting of the 
most eminent scientists in each field, representing a width ot 
experience and knowledge which it would be difficult to surpass. 
Their task is to advise me on all matters, including co-ordination, 
afiecting research in their respective fields. In addition, there are 
aitached to the Research Department scientists in the fields of 
agriculture, medicine and insecticides, who pay frequent visits to 
Colonial Territories, as, of course, do my fisheries and other specialist 
advisers. These specialist advisory committees and their sub-com- 
mittees meet freyuently and accounts of their work and of the 
schemes sponsored by them are given in the annual colonial research 
reports. The Colonial Research Council, which includes the Chair- 
man of all the specialis: advisory committees, co-ordinates the work 
of these committees and advises me on general questions relating 
to research policy and on matters not falling within the province 
of any of the specialist committees. 

I have therefore no hesitation in saying that the scientific direc- 
tion of research in the Colonial Empire is as closely co-ordinated as 
possible with territories scattered throughout the world. It is of 
course “dispersed” in the physical sense that work is being done 
in many different parts of the Colonial Empire. This obviously 
could not be otherwise. The second part of the Question does not 
therefore arise 


Pouttry (Import RESTRICTIONS) 


Mr. Dye (April 5th) asked the Minister of Agriculture whether 
he is now in a position to make a statement on the import of dead 
poultry from countries where fowl pest disease is endemic, 

BriGapier Mepuicorr asked the Minister of Agricuiture if, in view 
of the continuance of outbreaks of fowl pest in this country, he 
will now impose a complete ban on all imports both of live and 
dead poultry from abroad until the disease in this country is stamped 
out. 

Mr. T. Wiuiams: After very careful consideration the Govern- 
ment have decided that, in view of the serious risks involved for 
our own poultry industry, imports of pouitry carcases from coun- 
tries where fowl pest is endemic must be prohibited for the time 
being and that, accordingly, the special exception for im- 
ports from certain countries will be withdrawn from May Ist 
next. An amending order under the Diseases of Animals 
Act will be made before then. Ai the same time, we recog- 
nise that this will deprive us of some of our supplies of poultry, 
which is something we can ill afford. We are, accordingly, asking 
the United Kingdom poultry industry to do its best, with the re- 
sources available, to rear more birds for the table, rticularly 
turkeys for next Christmas. We hope that the industry in the Irish 
Republic will also send us larger supplies. It has been decided to 
review the matter later in the year in the light of the supply and 
disease considerations. The present decision is, therefore, an in- 
terim one, but since our need for more table pouitry is likely to 
remain, I hope that the home industry will in any case expand its 
output. 

Mr. Dye: Is my right hon. Friend aware that the home industry 
will greatly welcome his statement? Will he give an assurance that 
he will not lift the ban on imported poultry from those countries 
where the disease is endemic until they have taken adequate steps 
to ensure that never again will poultry sent to this country be a 
danger to our own industry? Otherwise, how can the home pro- 
ducer increase his production for Christmas or any other time? 

Mr. Wiuias: I have already indicated that it is our intention, 
in a few months’ time, to review the whole matter not only in 
the light of our own requirements but also with regard to the 
disease. 

Sir T. Ducpate: Does the Minister recollect that my right hon. 
Friend gave him advice on the subject for the last two and a half 
years, and would it not be much better if he had taken this step 
about that time? Will he also bear in mind that we on this side 


of the House will do all in our power to encourage farmers to 
increase the country’s poultry stocks? . 

Mr. Wuusams: I hope that the hon. Member and his colleagues 
will carry out the suggestion in the last part of his supplementary. 
With regard to the former part, it is true that hon. Members were 
giving me advice that I did not need. ' : 

Mr. H. Hynp: Can the Minister say what precautions are being 


taken lest advantage be taken by the home producer to put up 
prices? 

Mr. 
in mind. 

Mr. Grimonp: Does the Minister’s statement mean that he is now 
satisfied that the commonest cause of the disease is imported 
poultry? Secondly, will he consult his colleagues to see if they 
will make available larger supplies of feeding-stuffs? 

Mr. Wituiams: The hon. Member is well aware that it is not a 
—" of consulting my colleagues but the availability of feeding- 
stuffs. 

Bricapier Prior-Parmer: Can the Minister explain how our 
poultry stocks can expand unless farmers get an extra allocation 
of feeding-stuffs? I myself should like to know the answer. 

Mr. Wittams: By farms: becoming more self-sufficient in the 
production of their own feeding-stuffs. 


The Minister of Food will keep that constantly 


CrueLty To ANIMALS 


Sir T. Moore (April 5th) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he will consider issuing a circular to 
magistrates courts in respect of the penalties imposed for gross 
cruelty to animals. 

Mr. Epe: No, Sir, it is for the magistrates who have all the 
evidence before them to decide what is the appropriate penalty 
in each particular case. 

Sir T. Moore: In view of the substantial amount of public anxiety 
about this increasing number of cases of cruclty to animals, now 
estimated at 30,000 a year, does not the right hon. Gentleman think 
that some indication might be given to magistrates to exercise more 
control ? 

Mr. Epe: I have no reason to think that in this particular matter 
magistrates fail in the duty to discharge the oath they take on 
their appointment. 


. 


Horses FROM IRELAND) 


Lieut.-Commander Ciark Hurcuison (April Sth) asked the 
Minister of Agriculture whether he has yet made any order under 
the Diseases of Animals Act to ensure the better protection of 


- horses in transit between Eire and the United Kingdom. 


Mr. T. Wits: No, Sir. For the reasons explained in my 
reply to the hon. and gallant Member for Gillingham (Squadron 
Leader Burden) and the hon. and gallant Member for Norfolk, 
Central (Brigadier Medlicott), on March 8th, I am afraid it will not 
be possible to make this order for a little time yet. 

Lieut.-Commander Hurcuison: Could the Minister say when the 
order might be available? Would it be later in the summer? 

Mr. Wituiams: A provisional order has been sent to the various 
bodies, including the Eire Government, the Northern Ireland 
Government and the Ministry of Transport. We are awaiting their 
observations. 

Mr. Peter Freeman: In the meantime, will my right hon. Friend 
refuse to allow animals to be moved from Eire in bad weather as 
was mentioned as happening on a previous occasion when this matter 
was originally raised? 

Mr. Wituias: I have no power to deal with what leaves Eire. 


“NEW LIFE IN THE HEAVY HORSE TRADE” 


“New life shows in the heavy horse trade,” writes “ Blythe” in 
The Farmer & Stock-breeder. “ Lanark Spring averages for geldings 
were up nearly £20 each; Suffolk Punch geldings at Ipswich by £7 
and females by £24. Averages do not always mean a lot, but those 
who were at the sales talk of a much livelier tone all round, 
especially for good workers. 

“J just wonder if the tide has turned at last; and will more 
people be persuaded to breed a foal this year? Mr. Arthur Gilmour, 
the Clydesdale retiring President, certainly thinks so. In two years, 
he says, good geldings will be dearer than we have ever seen. 
Certainly the inevitable higher machinery costs point that way, 
but the man to look after the horse remains the crux of the 
problem.” 

* ¥ * * * 


Private Patient.—Little Pamela had been telling her friend Beryl 
in full detail about her small terrier’s attack of distemper, and Beryl 
had been suitably impressed. “Did you take him to the vet?” she 
enquired. 

“Take him to the vet? ” echoed Pamela disdainfully. “I should 
think not, indeed! We had the vet come to see Tinker. Our 
Tinker’s not on the National Health! "—Manchester Guardian. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 
N.V.M.A. Meetincs Lonpon 
Monday, April 16th: 
2 p.m. Organising Committee 
4 p.m Parliamentary and Public Relations Committee. 

Tuesday, April \7th: 

10 a.m. Veterinary State Medicine Committee. 
12 noon Home Appointments Committee. 
2.15 p.m. General Purposes and Finance Committee. 

Wednesday, April 18th: 

11 a.m. Council 

Apr. 18th.—Mecting of the Section of Comparative Medicine, Royal 
Society of Medicine, at 1, Wimpole Street, London, W.1. 

Apr. 18th.—Meeting of the Royal Microscopical Society, Tavistock 
House South, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.I, 
5.30 p.m. 

Apr. 19th.—Meeting of the Society of Practising Veterinary 
Surgeons, at the Department of Animal Pathology, 
Milton Road, Cambridge, 2.15 p.m. 

Apr. 19th.—Meeting of the Herts and Beds Veterinary Society at 
Luton (The George Hotel), 7.30 p.m. 

Apr. 19th and 20th—Meeting of the Associauion of Veterinary 
Teachers and Research Workers (Northern Region) at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. (See Notice.) 

Apr. 20th.—Meeting of the Mid-West Division, N.V.M.A., at Bristol 
(Berkeley Café, Clifton), 2.15 p.m. 

Apr. 25th.—Annual General Meeting of the Association of Veter- 
inary Teachers and Research Workers (Scottish Regional 
Group) in the Glasgow University Veterinary School, 
2.30 p.m. 

Apr. 27th.—-Annual General Meeting of the Sussex Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Brighton (The Old Ship Hote!), 2.30 p.m. 

Apr. 27th.—Meeting of the Yorkshire Division, N.V.M.A., at Leeds 
(Great Northern Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 

Apr. 28th.-Annual General Meeting of the Association of State 
Veterinary Officers, at the Royal Veterinary College, 


London, N.W.1, 2 pans Annual Dinner, at the Criterion. 
1 


Restaurant, Piccadilly, 6.30 p.m. 


Sept. 23rd-29th.—Sixty-ninth Annual Ceneral Meeting and Con- 
gress of the National Veterinary Medical Association, 
at Eastbourne. 


R.C.V.S. EXAMINATIONS 


Wednesday, May 2nd.—Animal Management Examination com- 
mences at London. 

Thursday, May 10th.—Entries for D.V.S.M. Examination duc. _ 

Tuesday, May |5th.—Pharmacology, etc., Examination (Revised 
Syllabus). Written Examination. ; 

Thursday, May 17th.—Pharmacology, etc., Examination (Revised 
Syllabus). Orals and Practicals (London and Dublin). 

Thursday, June 7th.—D.V.S.M. Written Examinations commence 
at Edinburgh. 

Monday, June |!th.—D.V.S.M. Oral Examinations commence. 

Thursday, June 21st.—M.R.C.V.S. Written Examinations. 

Friday, June 22nd.—M.R.C.V.S. Written Examinations. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS OF COUNCIL AND STANDING 
COMMITTEES N.V.M.A. DURING 1951 


N.V.M.A. Meetincs 1x Lonpon 
[See above] 


The following dates are given for remaining meetings this year, 
chiefly to give members plenty of time to reserve hotel accommo- 


dation. 
In EpinBurcH 


Wednesday, July \\th: ’ 

_1l a.m. Home Appointments Committee. 

2 p.m Organising Committee. 

4 p.m. Parliamentary and Public Relations Committee 
Thursday, July 12th: 

Il a.m. Veterinary State Medicine Committee. 

2 p.m. General Purposes and Finance Committee. 
Friday, July \3th: 

11 a.m. Council. 


PERSONAL 
NortHern IRELAND MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE VETERINARY STAF: 
APPOINTMENTS 


It is announced by the Ministry of Agriculture, Northern Ireland, 
that Mr. H. L. M‘Connell, m.r.c.v.s., Deputy Chief Veterinary Officer 
in the Ministry, has been appointed Chief Veterinary Officer in 
succession to Captain A. Monro, F.R.c.v.s., who has retired. 

Mr. R. Moore, M.R.C.v.S., D.V.S.M., at present Senior Supervising 
Officer in the Ministry, will succeed Mr. Mt'Connell as Deputy Chicf 
Veterinary Officer. 


Birth.—Hucnes Extis.—To Phyllis, wife of T. Hughes Ellis, 
M.R.C.V.S., Chwilog, Caerns., a sister for Felicity, Richard and 
Edward—Caroline Rosemary. 


March “26th, 1951, at St. 
Gabriel’s Church, South Harrow, John Ronald Lioyd, m.r.c.v.s., 
D.v.s.M., of Pwllheli, Caernarvonshire, to Teresa McNamara, 
of South Harrow, Middlesex. 


* * * * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
Tue Lieur.-Covoner J. S. Keane, R.A.V.C. (retd.) 
An Appreciation 

Those of us who during our war service came in contact with 
Lieut.-Colonel “ John” Keane, as he was best known, will mourn 
his passing—recorded in your last issue—and will long remember 
him for his great character, ability and kindliness. As a so'dicr 
he was essentially practical, and he expected those who served under 
him to be likewise; to him the main aim was to get the job done 
with as little elaboration as possible. In this it must be said that 
he himself succeeded best, as is shown by his work as A.D.VS. of the 
4th Corps in the 14th Army in Burma during the recent war. to 
which came due and fitting recognition in the award of the O.B.E. 

In himself he was indefatigab!e, setting a high standard to his 
a officers by his own example. His dry humour was well 

nown and may be illustrated by his response to the question as 
to the most effective method of control of outbreaks of coughing in 
Army horses—“ Mechanisation! ”—a state of affairs which he would 
in fact have been the first to deplore. His kindliness to others, and 
his consideration of the individual as such, brought him much silent 
admiration, since he was not moved by flattery. His passing will 
leave us the poorer save in our memory of him. Our deep sympathy 
will go out to his widow, Mrs. J. Keane, in her sad anata ‘ 


* * * 


GENERAL. OBITUARY 
Mr. A. S. Le Sover 


We t to record the death, which took place at Sydney at 
the age of 74 years, of Mr. Albert Sherbourne Le Souef, a graduate 
of the Melbourne Veterinary College, who achieved international 
distinction as a zoologist and botanist. 

Mr. Le Souef was secretary and later assistant to the director of 
the Melbourne zoological gardens from 1896 to 1903, subsequently 
becoming director of the zoological gardens, Moore Park, Sydncy. 
He was vice-president of the Royal Zoological Society of New South 
Wales and a corresponding member of the London Zoological 
Society. He was a noted authority on Australian plants and animals 
and was the author of many books and scientific articles on these 
subjects. We hope to publish a fuller tribute in due course. 


* * * 


TRIBUTE TO MINISTRY’S FOWL PEST CONTROL 


Writing in the issue of April 7th, a correspondent, Irene Shaw 
Jackson, of Strathlachlan, Strachur, observes in The Scottish Farmer: 
“We have all got reason to complain of one thing or the other 
perhaps, in these difficult times ; but by way of a change the time 
has surely come to hand out a little praise to the Veterinary Officers 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries for the splendid, un- 
stinted efforts they have made to stem the spread of the dreaded 
fowl pest among our flocks. From experience here in Argyll. 
have absolutely no hesitation in saying that but for their devotion 
to duty and the common cause, our flocks would indeed be in a 
sorry state. All conscientious poultry breeders and keepers have 
cause to be grateful to them, and their services should not pass 
without due recognition by those who benefit most.” 

We reproduce this as a graceful supplement to our own observa- 
tions in the same sense, in our issue of March 24th. 
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HORSE EXPORTS FROM IRELAND: RESTRICTIONS “ NOT 


WARRANTED ” 


At a meeting of the Dublin County Committee for Agriculture 
a reply was 1ead from Mr. Dillon, Minister for Agriculture, to a 
resolution passed by the Committee in February, relating to 
restriction of the exportation of farm horses. The Minister stated 
that the present home market situation for farm horses would not 
warrant such restriction. He added that he was not prepared to 
allow the slaughter of horses for human consumption, and that all 
live horses exported were subject to vetcrinary examination: only 
those in good condition, strong, healthy and fit for work, and 
not aged, were permitted to be exported. Vessels used for horses 
must conform to the Department’s requirements to protect the 
animais from injury or unnecessary suffering. 


* * * ~ 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 


The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, fol'owed 
by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


Swine Fever: 


Clackmannan.—Loaning Bank, Menstric, Alva; 8, South Pilmuir 
Road, Clackmannan (disease at Park Place Piggery, Clackmannan) 
(Apr. 3rd). 


Cumberland.—Ellersleigh Farm, Workington (Apr. 4th). 
Derbys.—Lydgate Farm, Bamford, Sheffield (Apr. 2rd). 
Hunts.—Church Farm, Upwood, Huntingdon (Mar. 31st). 


Lines (Holland).—Dolbert, Wood Lane, Fleet, Spalding (Apr. 
2nd). 

Lincs (Lindsey).—East Common Lane Allotments, Scunthorpe 
(Apr. 7th). 

Norfolk.—Woodhouse Farm, Saxlingham (Mar. 31st); Fox Hill. 
East Ruston, Norwich (Apr. 3rd); Melton Road, Roughton, Norwich 
(Apr. 5th). 

Perthshire-—Belland, Dunblane (Apr. 2nd). 

Stirling.—Avonbank Farm, Avonbridge (Apr. 4th). 

Stoneman’s Bank, Crawley (Apr. 4th). 


Sussex (E).—Westwick College Lane, Hurstpierpoint, Hassocks 
(Apr. 2nd). 


Surrey. 


Warwicks—Coldbath Farm, Yardley Wood Road, Birmingham 
(Apr. 4th). : 

Yorks (E.R.).—Sycamore Farm, Brandesburton (Mar. 31st); Acey 
Farm, Preston. Hull (Apr. 6th): Red Moor House, North Driffield, 
Selby (Apr. 7th). 

Yorks (N.R.).—Lowbottom Farm, 
(Apr. 7th). 

Yorks (W.R.).—Woodlands Farm, Gildingwells, Worksop; Birke- 
house Farm. Bailiff Bridge, Brighouse (Apr. 2nd); Machan Farm, 
Fulwood, Sheffield (Apr. 4th) ; 70, The Crescent, East Garforth (dis- 
ease at School Allotments, East Garforth) (Apr. 5th). 

* * * * * 


Ormesby, Middlesbrough 


Errata.—We regret crrors made in the Correspondence section of 
the Table of Contents of our last issue in connection with the follow- 
ing item, which should have read: “My Experience with Ethyl 
Chloride (B.P.), M. N. Menon, B.v.sc.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
aoe of Py: writer only and their publication does not imply endorsement 
e N.V.M.A. 


REPAIR OF LARGE-ANIMAL FRACTURES 


Sir,— I have read Mr. Shuttleworth’s review of this matter with 
considerable interest and can do no other than agree very largely 
with the conclusions he draws. These are, in the. main, that 
attempts at mechanical union of fractures of the humerus and 
femur are likely to be unsuccessful; and that there is no reason 
why shaft fractures of the tibia, radius, ulna, metacarpus and 
metatarsus shou'd not be treated in both horse and ox. I could 
add one other bone, and that is the calcis. This completely broken 

ne in a young bull was plated, and with success. 

Every case of fracture must, of course, be considered on its merits, 
as nobody would be foolish enough to expect a 100 per cent. cure 


if the articular sur:aces were involved. Nor would a grossly com- 
minuted bone offer much hope; yet in the latter case a method 
of repair is even now being devised which might overcome such a 
complication. I suppose I would not be far wrong in stating that 

robably 60 or 70 per cent. of fractures in large animals occur 

low the elbow and stifle, i.e., in precisely the bones which lend 
themselves best to repair. In the absence of great masses of muscle, 
the bones are easily accessib'e for the application of screws, plates 
or pins. Whichever method was adopted, I personally would regard 
it as useful only to maintain the fragments in correct apposition 
and alignment and not to take any weight or other stresses. The 
latter should be accomplished by external splints—cither of metal 
or plaster—selected at the whim of the surgeon. Unless a_ plate 
or pn was of phenomenal strength, then it would be quite a mistake 
to permit it to bear the weight of the animal; although it must be 
remembered that for some time the animal would not attempt to put 
any weight on the injured limb. Union would be becoming stronger 
with each week that passed. 

The calcis and the ulna take no direct weight, but they are sub- 
jected to the pull of muscles unless one made it h's business so to 
immobilise the limb that such could not occur, 

I have seen the apparatus designed by the Kirschner-Ehmer Co, 
which recently arrived in England for use on horses, but consider 
the pins are still too frail for the job, and that a very much tougher 
appliance eventually will be made. A firm of London engineers is 
now working upon a new idea altogether, which may be the answer 
to the horse owner’s prayer. 

Meanwhile, 'et us assume that we have a satisfactory appliance 
(and { think we can reasonably do that): the big obstacle still con- 
fronting us is the method of restraint and removal to stables. This 
requires equally as much thought as the surgical part of the 
operation. 

Personally I think that when a fracture occurs the veterinary 
surgeon who is called to the case must make a preliminary examina- 
tion as to the bone involved, the degree of displacement, whether 
there is joint implication (if possible), and if he sees the slightest 
possibility of eventual repair, he should put away the’ gun and 
give the animal a long-acting anaesthetic. 

As soon as the animal is unconscious the fracture should tem- 
porarily be very stoutly splinted and immobilised. |The horse 
could then be lifted or dragged into an ambulance and set down 
in a loose box at the owner's home. It has been suggested that 
the breakdown lorries, with mechanical hoists, as used for lifting 
cars, cou'd be utilised for lifting horses. Or it occurred to me 
that in not a few instances where an accident occurs on a hunting 
field, it might be possible to build around it a house made of bales 
of straw or hay, complete with a tarpaulin roof. Here the animal 
could be bedded down in comparative comfort until a plan of 
action was decided upon. Anaesthetisation (to prevent struggling 
and resistance) and conveyance home is the better method, as 
radiographic diagnostic help is of the greatest importance. Films 
should be exposed before, during and after the operation to make 
sure that the fragments have been correctly placed. Finally, the 
whole limb, if necessary, is embedded in a massive plaster cast re- 
inforced with strips of hard metal. 

Even after open-reductions, if the surgeon has adopted aseptic 
methods, penicillin injections will take care of any possible infectian, 
if applied early in adequate dosage and maintained for three or 
four days. 

Mr. Shuttleworth speaks of the necessity for educating the lay 
mind to accept the possibility of repair. This is true, but it seems 
also a necessity to educate the veterinarian’s mind, and this will not 
be accomplished until several of the pioneers in this line of thought 
have devised a definite technique, step by step, undertaken fracture 
synthesis, published the results, and let their colleagues assess 
their value. We are doing things to-day which would have seemed 
quite impossible a few years ago, and I feel sure that as soon as 
we can overcome a defeatist attitude ways and means will be found 
to surmount the present difficulties. The success of only a few veter- 
inary surgeons in this field would force the remainder to abandon 
defeatism. Horses are too scarce and dear now to be ruthlessly shot 
without giving their chances of recovery very serious thought. Many 
horse owners who love their animals would spare no expense to 
save them, but if every veterinary surgeon insists there is nothing 
to do but shoot, they are quite powerless in the matter. 

I nave every possible consideration for the feelings of an injured 
animal, yet I do think that destruction on the grounds of humani- 
tarianism never need be contemplated, except in those cases which 
do not come under the category of likely recoverers. Those which 
did come under that category would be treated and the parts 
immobilised, and the horse possibly kept in slings for the first week 
or so, T understand that human beings with broken bones do not 
experience very acute pain once the bone is set; and what severe 
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pain is suffered is during the first few days only. If a humerus or 
femur were fractured and could not be set and maintained in 
immobility then there wou'd be cruelty in perpetuating such a 
painful condition—without the least hope of recovery. It is noted 
that the racehorse Your Host, which recently broke a leg and 
for which Lloyd’s has pa'd out an indemnity of £90,000, is not to 
be destroyed. The parties concerned have decided to engage one or 
oo American veterinarians, on the spot, to attempt to plate the 
ne. 
Yours faithfully, 
658, Finchley Road, H. Kirk. 
Golders Green, N.W.11. 
April 6th, 1951. 
¥ 


FOWL PARALYSIS 


Sir,—In your issue of March 3lst, Dr. W. M. McKay expresses 
an interest to hear whether others who have tried the iodide injec- 
tion treatment of fowl paralysis have had any results different from 
those he outlines. 

In 1947 we repeated Gray's work under professional supervision. 
The following is quoted from our expert’s report on the 
experiments : 

“The results were striking. The seven severe cases at once 
responded to the treatment and recovered just as Gray has described. 
These birds showed various stages of paralysis trom complete in- 
ability to move, except by pushing the recumbent body sideways 
along the ground with one sound leg, to the ataxic stilted gait of 
the less extensively paralysed. With the onset of very severe 
weather, deep snow and bitter cold, the birds relapsed and required 
reinjection. Again they responded and recovered. Despite the 
severity of the paralysis, these birds came into lay two or three 
weeks after injection. 

Not one of the birds in the two groups which were given pre- 
ventive treatment developed the disease; but in the two untreated 
control groups a total of six birds (three in each group) succumbed 
and were killed. The general health, appearance and vigour of the 
treated birds greatly improved; laying was more prolific, appetite 
increased and they ranged well for food. The trials were carried 
out with the co-operation of the area Poultry Investigation Officer 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, and, in view of the very definite 
cure which resulted in the seven severely affected birds, are being 
repeated elsewhere under official auspices.” 

‘he experimental details and method used are published in 
“Todine Information,” No. 13 (May, 1947), copies of which are 
available to anyone interested. 

Yours faithfully, 
for Cumean loping Epucationar Bureau, 
F. C. Kewry. 
Stone House, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2. 
April 3rd, 1951. 


ACETONAEMIA IN CATTLE 


Sir,—Lest this correspondence deteriorate into a personal argu- 
ment, may I reassure Mr. Cassells that, apart from differences in 
nomenclature, we appear to agree that the important factor in 
acetonaemia is what he terms the “ pathogenesis” and what,I term 
the “ biochemical origin.” In “ puerperal” acetonacmia, parturition 
will undoubtedly be the predisposing factor, but there must also 
be an “ exciting ” cause, the nature of which is unknown. I would 
also be the last to deny that there shou'd be co-operation between 
the practitioner and the laboratory worker, but each has his par- 
ticular part to play. 

I must apologise to Mr. Cassells for assuming that he had confused 
R-hydroxybutyric and lactic acid. Under certain circumstances 
doubtless Q-hydroxybutyric and other dehydrogenase systems 
making use of coenzyme | could act as hydrogen donators ; it is, 
nevertheless, generally accepted that reduction of pyruvate to lactate 
under anaerobic conditions is coupled with oxidation of a glycer- 
aldehyde diphosphate derivative to glyceric acid | :3-diphosphate. 

Carbohydrate oxidation is indeed a most complex process and 
the position is not simplified by the fact that, in the adult ruminant, 
carbohydrate physiology seems to differ in many important respects 
from that in other species. For this reason my efforts are being 
directed towards the elucidation of some of the more fundamental 
aspects of ruminant b‘ochemistry rather than such complex condi- 
tions as acetonaemia. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. |. Garner. 


The University of Liverpool, 
Biochemistry Department, 
Johnston Laboratories. 
April 6th, 1951. 


MINERAL REQUIREMENTS OF DAIRY COWS 


Sir,—In his article in The Veterinary Record ‘of April 7th Mr. 
K. lan Bond, when dealing with the calcium and _ phosphorus 
requirements of dairy cows, says that certain figures are to be found 
in the 1950 edition of Linton’s “ Animal Nutrition and Veterinary 
Dietetics.” To the best of my knowledge this is not so; and 
certainly not with the implication they have been given. It is 
possible, of course, by the injudicious selection of numerals out 
of their context, io prove almost any thesis. 

My belicfs with regard to so complex a problem will be found 
in the text of pp. 68, 267, 272, 293 and 305 of the book and are 
not to be accurately represented by any single set of integers 
whatsoever. The opinion | hold of that kind of arithmetic is to 
be found in the Preface to the 1950 edition. Neither Professor 
Linton nor myself would wish to have ascribed to us the naive 
belief that there is a mysterious quantity “ X” grammes of dietary 
calcium, which, regardless of all other variables, will satisfy the 
daily maintenance needs of a 1,000 Ib. cow, that conveniently 
sized animal beloved of calculators. 

As for the story of “a German chemist named Hennenbery,” 
which “starts way back in 1864,” I can only suggest that one 
should read what is actually said in Linton concerning calcium 
and phosphorus metabolism and examine the references which 
are cited. 

No class of livestock ought to be regarded as a chemical sink 
down which minerals, proteins or any other arbitrarily chosen 
group of nutrients can be poured unheedingly. However, as | 
shall be stressing certain aspects of that theme in an article shortly 
to be published in this journal, I will trespass no longer on the 
generosity of your correspondence column. 

Yours faithfully, 
Royal Veterinary College and Hospital, Joux T. Anrams. 
Camden Town, 
London, N.W.1. 
April 7th, 1951. 
THE “WHIFF” OF ANAESTHETIC 

Sir,—No remark from the public makes us more livid, when deal- 
ing with a iractious animal, than “Couldn’t you give him a whiff 
of something? ” 

May I protest against the use of this obnoxious term “ whiff” by 
members of the profession. I am convinced that there is no known 
vapour which is effective as a general anaesthetic, after the inhala- 
tion of a sing'e “ whiff” nor even a few “ whiffs.” 

Yours faithfully, 
Warley Lodge, Trevor Li. Gairrirs. 
Lennox Road S., Southsea. 
April 7th, 1951. 


* * * * * 


REACTORS IN ATTESTED HERDS 


Sir,—Recent letters to The Veterinary Record emphasise the 
opinion, already well agreed, that the Intradermal Test does pre- 
sent many difficulties when a decision has to be made on readings. 
No doubt the Ministry is well aware of these difficulties and practi- 
tioners will be very happy when shese are straightened out. 

The “indefinite” reactor is, in my opinion, the biggest trouble 
and a danger to a herd. Would it not be a good thing if the 
“ indefinite” reactor were classed as a reactor and dealt with as 
such? Too many of them are sold on Ministry certificates after 
passing on retest, only to react later. 

Yours faithfully, 


Church House, T. A. Exam. 


St. Neois, 
Hunts. 
April 7th, 1951. 


Sir,—My suggestion that only whole-time Inspectors should do 
the tests of attested herds should have been the natural course 
to have taken in so important a matter as a tuberculosis-free herd. 

I would say this: —Farmers take much more seriously the aclvice 
of a whole-time man than that of an L.V.1., who is also his veter- 
inary surgeon when, for instance, it comes to the segregation of 4 
doubtful” or a reactor. 

Upon these herds may well depend the building up of the 
future attested herds, and I agree with your correspondents that 
the loop-holes which exist should primarily be closed, and stricter 
observance made of numbering, etc. 
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| was prompted to write my first letter because I fe.t 1 could no. 
with confidence ask my clients to buy in this attested market 1: 
it was not nearly infallible in this respect. -If I lose faith, 1 cannor 
advocate the purchase from such a source. 

What happens when a reacting “attested” cow is discovered 
All the farmers in the district soon know about it, to the discred:: 
of the scheme. 

Yours faithfully, 
Severn Street, J. A. Swier. 
Welshpool. 
April 8th, 1951. 


* * * * 
“DAIRY HERD INSPECTION ” 

Sir,——It seems to some of us that Mr. Pitcher’s irresponsible actions 
in publicising his private views, which are supported neither by 
informed opinion in the profession nor now even by statistics, could 
constitute, in his own words, “ professional misconduct,” in that they 
might bring the profession and its governing bodies into disrepute, 
and undermine the confidence laboriously built up by these bodies 
and by the Animal Health Division, thus materially decreasing 
the usefulness of our profession to the agricultural industry and the 
community at large. 

Yours faithiully, 
Chipping Norton, Oxon. Crosrienn. 
Apmi 8th, 1951. 


* * K * * 
ECONOMICS OF VETERINARY PRACTICE 

sir,—Mr. Crosficld has once more raised a subject which practising 
seterinary surgeons will consider of considerable import. 

fhe only statement I wish to question is that “the maximum 
level of fees which farm profits wi!l stand has probably been 
reached.” I suggest that this level never has been reached, when 
one considers the general price advance since 1939. The costs oi 
running a veterinary practice have at least trebled since that date, 
as have also farming expenses and returns. Have veterinary fees 
increased in a similar ratio? I think not. ‘There is no profession 
more bullied im this respect than is our own, and | would like to 
support the suggestion that the most careful consideration, at the 
highest levels, should be given to the matter. 

Yours faithfully, 
Warley Lodge, Trevor Li, 
Lennox Road S., Southsea. - 
April 7th, 1951. 
“THE ART OF SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION ” 

Sir,—I am grateful to my friend C. A. McGaughey for point 
ing out the error | made in my review of Professor Beveridge’s 
book. I gave credit to an American scientist instead of to Horace 
Walpole; the word ‘serendipity’? was indeed coined by Horace 
Walpole in a letter to a friend dated January 28th, 1754, and he 
explains its meaning in the following passage :—- 

“T once read a silly fairy tale called ‘The Princes of eg % 
and as their Highnesses travelled, they were always making dis- 
coveries, by accident and sagacity, of things which they were not 
in quest of: for instance, one of them discovered that a mule blind 
of the right eye had travelled the same road lately, because the 
grass was eaten only on the left side, where it was worse than on 
the right—now do you understand Serendipity?” 

M. J. Rosenau, of Harvard Medical School, learnt of this from 
his colleague Walter B. Cannon, and delivered a_ Presidential 
address before the Society of American Bacteriologists entitled 
“Serendipity.” He cited the story of Saul, who found a kingdom 
when pe his father’s asses, and the discovery of an unknown 
continent by Columbus, who had stumbled upon it by accident 
and sagacity. He told other stories of chance and accidental dis- 
coveries of particular interest to bacteriologists, and emphasised that 
they came only through preparation by toil and thought. The 
natural tendency of the untrained mind is to discard the unusual, 
which though unexpected may be significant; someone on a journey 
from Serendip would probably profit. 

In my review I stated that the word screndipity was coined by 
an American scientist; I should not have used the expression coined, 
but I am glad that I did so, for C. A. McGaughey has made me 
read and enjoy once again the address which Rosenau gave in 
December, 1934; it is to be found in the Journal of «Bacteriology. 
1935. 29, 91-98. 

Yours faithfully, 
Your Reviewer. 


March 34st, 1951. 
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Sir,—I think it regrettable that Professor W. I. B. Beveridge’s 
book, “The Art of Scientific Investigation,” should be represented 
in your journal only by the unfavourable review published on 
February 19th. 1 am therefore venturing to send you my own 
impression of the book, as follows. 

The main impression I derived from this stimulating book was 
one of breadth, a most refreshing characteristic to find in this age 
of specialisation, particularly in a book by a scientist: for, as 
Professor Beveridge himself says, “ It is regrettable that we scientists 
can find so little time for literature.” Professor Beveridge has 
certainly found time to consider subjects not exclusively scientific 
and the use, for example, of the story of Columbus's discovery 
of America to illustrate the réle of hypothesis in scientific research 
is a fine ornament io a book mostly concerned with practical matters. 
Equally suggestive is the reference to the work of some psycholo- 
gists in extrasensory perception and precognition as a_ possible 
present-day example of a discovery before its time. 

In general, however, the book aims at setting out for the young 
scientist an analysis of the ways in which scientific discoveries have 
been or may be made. The author discusses the part played in 
scientific investigation by planning and chance and by the work- 
ings inside the scientist’s conscious or subconscious mind of imagina- 
tion, intuition, reason and observation, The book concludes with 
a chapter about the personalities of some scientists and the argu- 
ments in the text are profusely but aptly illustrated with stories 
about scientific discoveries of the past. These stories, some of them 
rich in human interest (such as that of J. J. Waterson, who had 
a paper on the molecular theory of gases rejected in 1845 by the 
referce of the Royal Society who said it was “ nothing but non- 
sense,” and that of Ignaz Semmelweis in the same chapter) and 
some rich in comedy (like the one in the appendix about how 
ferrets came to be used in work on influenza), will, perhaps, be 
the main interest of the book to lay readers. ‘To the young scientist 
the book offers some hypotheses the consideration of which must 
lead him to examine carefully the processes of his own mind and 
that will surely prove an illuminating exercise. Some, at least, of 
Professor Beveridge’s expositions of the fallacies incident to care- 
less thinking must be useful to him. 

While not denying the usefulness of the book to the young 
scientist about to embark on research, | would recommend both 
scientists and laymen to read it principally for the fun of it. There 
are a few errors in grammar and an occasional misprint, but in 
general the style is fluid and urgent with the excitement of the sub- 
ject. It is a fine book. 

Yours faithfully, 
University of Cambridge, T. S. Guirayant. 
Department of Animal Pathology. 
Milton Road, 
Cambridge. 


March 21st, 1951. 


* DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACT, 1950—GREAT BRITAIN | 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled 
(Notifiable) Diseases 


Foot- 
Period Anthrax and- Fowl Parasitic Sheep Swine 
mouth Pest Mange*' Fever 
Mar. Ist to 
15th 1951 21 2 14 25 
Corresponding 
period in— 
1948 34 2 2 


Mar. 15th, 1951 126 17 428 4 176 
Corresponding 
period in 


1950 104 9 | — | Bb -- 
34 6 101 21 
1948 25 — 129 | 1 18 7 


* Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 
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10.0, 

10.30. 

11.30. 
2.30. 
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9.30. 


2.30. 
8.30. 
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12.0. 
2.30. 
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N.V.M.A. CONGRESS, [951 
Provisional Programme 


Congress Meetings will be held in the Floral Hall, Winter Garden, Eastbourne 


Sunday, September 23rd 
Reception by Sussex and South-Eastern Counties Divisions. 


Monday, September 24th 

Civic Opening of Congress by His Worship the Mayor of Eastbourne. 

Opening of Exhibition of Surgical Instruments, Drugs, etc., by the President, N.V.M.A. 

Sectional Meetings. 

Address : “‘ Control of Diseases of Livestock : a comparison of methods in different countries and their 
significance,” by Sir Thomas Dalling, M.A., M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., Chief Veterinary Officer, 
Ministry of Agriculture, followed by an address on the same subject by Dr. I.. P. de Vries, Secretary, 
Animal Health Service, The Hague, Holland ; and also by an American contributor. 

Civic Reception, Dance and Cabaret, given by the Mayor and Mayoress of Eastbourne, at the Winter 
Garden, Devonshire Park, Eastbourne. 


Tuesday, September 25th 
Paper: ‘“ Johne’s Disease, its Diagnosis and Control,” by Dr. A. W. Taylor, M.R.C.v.s., of Compton. 
Opener: Mr. H. T. Matthews, B.v.SC., F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. 
Small Animal Surgery, including X-rays, in the Gas Theatre, Eastbourne. 
Ladies’ Excursion. 
Reception and Dance given by the President, N.V.M.A. at the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne. 


Wednesday, September 26th 
Paper: “The Application of Genetics to the Breeding of Farm Livestock,” by Professor M. M. 
Cooper, Wye. Opener: Professor Wm. C. Miller, M.R.C.v.S., F.R.S.B. 
Last meeting of Council 1950/51. 
Congress Photograph. 
Annual General Meeting. 


7.30 for 8.0. Annual Banquet, at the Grand Hotel. 


9.30. 
8.80. 


9.80. 


2.80. 


10.0. 


Thursday, September 27th 
Paper: “ Contagious Canine Hepatitis,” by Mr. H. B. Parry, B.A., M.R.C.V.S. Opener : 
Free for Golf, Tennis, etc. 
Ladies’ Guild Dance, at the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne. 


Friday, September 28th 
Paper : “ Parasitic Broncho-pneumonia in Cattle,” by Dr. E. L. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., of Weybridge. 
Opener: Mr. J. W. Bruford, M.R.C.v.s. 
Large-animal Surgery Demonstrations at the Wellcome Veterinary Research Station, Frant, Nr. 
Tunbridge Wells. 
1. Films—shown by Mr. J. McLintock, M.R.C.v.s. 
2. Rumenotomy—by Mr. K. Stuart, M.R.C.v.s. 
8. Demonstration of Italian Instrument for the Removal of Foreign Bodies from the Cow—by 
a representative of an Italian firm. 
4. Dishorning—various methods to be demonstrated. 
Demonstration of Certain Methods for the Evaluation of Bull Semen—by Mr. J. L. Hancock, 
M.V.SC., M.R.C.V.S. 
Ladies also invited to visit Frant, where special arrangements will be made for their entertainment. 
Dance given by the Grand Hotel. 


Saturday, September 29th 


Closing Meeting of the Congress, followed by 
First Meeting of 1951/52 Council, N.V.M.A. 
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